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OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT 
GARDEN.—Under the management of Miss LOUISA 
PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON, Sole Lessees. 

Re-appearance of Miss Louisa Pyne in a new Operetta. 

Last week of the NIGHT DANCERS. 

Monday, November 26th, and during the week, a new 
Operetta, GEORGETTE’S WEDDING. Miss Louisa 
Pyne, Mr. H. Corri, The NIGHT DANCERS. Madame 
Palmieri, Leffler, Thirkwall, Albertazzi, Messrs. Henry 
Haigh, H. Corri, G. Kelly, T. Distin THE AM- 
BUSCADE. Messrs. W. H. Payne, H. Payne, F. 
Payne, Mons. Vandris ; Madame Pierron, Clara Morgan. 

Will be produced immediately, Baife’s new Opera. 

Conductor, Mr. ALFRED MELLON. 


Mr. Edward Stirling, Stage Manager; Mr. 
Murray, Acting Manager. 


Edward 


Doors open at Seven. Commence at Half-past Seven. 
No Charge for Booking Fees to Box-keepers. 


Stalls, 7s. ; Private Boxes, £4 4s., £3 3s., £2 23., £1 Ls. 6d. 
£11s. Arrangements have been made for parties visiting the 
Theatre, to let Private Boxes on the first Tier for £1 5s. 
nightly, for Four Persons, and on the Second Tier, 1s. 6d., 
Four Persons; Dress Circles, 5s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 3s. ; 
Pit, 2s. 6d. ; Amphitheatre, Is. 





Qos LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 


The Profits of this Society will be divided in future Quin- 
quennially ; and ;Policies will participate at each division, 
after three annual payments of premium have been made. 

Policies effected now will participate in four-fifths, or 80 
per cent., of the profits, according to the conditions contained 
in the Society's Prospectus. 

The Premiums required by this Society for . insuring 
young lives are lower than in many other old established 





Offices, and Insurers are fully protected from all risk by an | 


ample guarantee fund in addition to the accumulated funds 
derived from the investments of Premiums. 

Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office in Thread- 
needle Street, London, or of any of the agents of the 


Society. 
CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary. 





THE 


) UTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

39, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.—A.D. 1834. 
The TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT, Cash Ac- 
count, Balance Sheet, &c., are now ready, and may be had 
on written or personal application. 


CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 


HE EXHIBITION of the WORKS of 

THOMAS FAED, Esq., is now OPEN at Messrs. 

Agnew and Son's Gallery, at the Gallery, 5, Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall, from 10 to 4 daily. Admission, 1s. 
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UNDER THE SANCTION OF 
THE ARCHBISHOPS OF BOTH PROVINCES. 


_— 





REGISTRY FOR CURATES, CURACIES, 
- TEMPORARY DUTY, 
AND TITLES FOR HOLY ORDERS, 


No. 7, WHITEHALL, LONDON, S.W. 





Ores Datty (Sarurpays Exceprep) rrom ExevEeN To Turee.—Svpscrirtioy, Five Sam.ives 
FOR A YEAR. 


REV. S. FLOOD JONES, Secretary. 





SX PAINTINGS, among which are aj 
\ Mater Dolorosa, by Guido; the Betrothal of St. 

Catherine, by Raphael; Two Saints performing a Miracle 

to an astonished Multitude, by Peter Lastman; Landscape, 

with figures, by Moucheron; Landscape and figures, by Van | 
Neck ; and the Flight from Egypt, by Bassano, FOR SALE, | 
the property of a private gentleman. The authenticity of | 
these great works can be guaranteed, and, if the whole are 
taken in one lot, £2,000 will be accepted; or £800 for the 
Raphael: £600 for the Guido; £300 for Peter Lastman; | 


£100 for Moucheron; £50 for Bassano; £150 for Van Neck. | 


Inquire, in the first instance, of Mr. Parker, No. 11, | 
Gower Street, Bedford Square. 


\ JHEATSTONE’S HARMONIUMS | 
(English), in solid oak cases, manufactured expressly 
by them for churches, chapels, schools, &c., have the full 
compass of keys, are of the best quality of tone, best work- 
manship and material, and do not require tuning. 





New Patent, five octaves, from CC, double pedals 6 
With one stop, oak case sat aes one 10 
With two stops, one set and a-half of vibrators ... 12 
With three stops, effective forte stops... ose 12 
With three stops, large size organ tones, ditto ... 15 
With five stops, two sets of vibrators, ditto 22 
With eight stops, two sets of vibrators, ditto 2 | 
With ten stops, three sets of vibrators, ditto 30 


(The best and most effective instruments made.) | 

Prize Medallist, 1851. An extensive assortment of French | 

Harmoniums, by Alexandre, with all the latest improve- 
ments. 





Gorm TIFIC PRESENTS. — ELEMEN 
TARY COLLECTIONS, to facilitate the Study of 
Geology, M y, and Conchology, can be had at 2, 5, 
10, 20, 50, to 100 guineas ; also Single Specimens of Minerals, 
Rocks, Fossils and Recent Shells, Geological Maps, Models, 
Diagrams, Hammers, all the Recent Publications, Blowpipes, 
Microscopie Objects, &., of J. TENNANT, Geologist, 149, 
Strand.—Practical Instruction is given ‘in Geology and 
Mineralogy by Mr. Tennant, at 149, Strand, W.C. 





Guse AND FERGUSON, ARTISTS 

and PHOTOGRAPHERS, beg respectfully to invite 
the Nobility and Gentry to view their FIRST-CLASS POR- 
TRAITS in OIL and WATER COLOUR. 


GALLERY, 179, REGENT STREET, W. 





W. SILVER and Co.’s OUTFITTING 
¢ WAREHOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.— 
OUTFITS for Australia, India, and China, for Naval and 
Military Officers, Cadets, Midshipmen, and Civilians; clothing 
for gentlemen's home use, viz., Naval and Military uniforms, 
and civilian dress of the best material and workmanship ; 
shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c.; ladies’ outfits; furniture for 
camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every 
wariety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c. 
suited to all climates. 


Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards), 
Woolwich. 





| 
WuHeEatTstoxeE and Co., 20, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 


OBIN HOOD. The Newand! 
highly Successful OPERA, by G. A. MACFARREN, | 
at Her Majesty's Theatre. 
Publishers— 
Cramer, Beate, anv Co., 201, Regent Street. 





URLINE. 
W. V. WALLACE. 


Publishers— 
Cramer, Beate, ann Co., 201, Regent Street. 


The New Opera by 





OSE OF CASTILLE. The 

most Popular OPERA, by M. W. BALFE. 
Publishers— 

Cramer, Beare, anp Co., 201, Regent Street. 





IANOFORTES. — CRAMER, BEALE, 

and Co.—NEW MODEL OBLIQUE GRAND PIANO, 
and every description, warranted. Lists of Prices and 
Terms for Hire, postyfree.—201, Regent Street. 





ARMONIUMS. — CRAMER, BEALE, 

and Co.—Description and List of Prices, post free. 

Also SECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS in great variety.— 
201, Regent Strect. 


| to inform the C 


| unrivalled Machin 


Ee 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 





METALLIC PEN MAKER TO HER MAJESTY 


BY ROYAL COMMAND, 

JOSEPH GILLOTT most respectful 
ti amas, 

lication of his 


ial World, Schol 
and the public generally that, by a novel app! 

for making Steel Pens, and, in accord- 
ance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced 
a NEW sERteEs of his useful which for excellence 
of temper, quality of material, and above all, cheapness in 
price, he believes will insure universal approbation and defy 
competition. 


Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a tee of 
quality; and they are put wp in the usual atyte of boxes, 





Guineas | containing one gross eacl, with label outside, and a fac- 
| simile of his signature. 


At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition 
G. has introducéd his + 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 


which are iy adapted to their use, being of different 
broad 


| degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and 


points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in 
Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other re- 
spectable Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street; 96, 
New Street, Birmingham ; 

No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACE- 


CHURCH STREET, LONDON.” 


EWING MACHINES. 
The Best and Chea Machines in the world, either for 
Family use or Man use, are NEWTON WILSON 
and CO"s. are for a greater variety of work ; 
will do more work and do it better; are simpler in construc- 
tion, easier to work, and less liable to derangement than any 
other. 


Every machine guaranteed and kept in order twelve 
months free of charge. Gratuitous instruction to purchasers 


Grover and Baker Machine - - £7 70 


Newton Wilson and Co's. Cottage Machine 5 5 0 
” ” Boudoir do. 1010 90 
Patent Apparatus for Tucking, Hemming, and Binding, 
performing an astonishing amount of work in a style of 
matchless perfection. 
Illustrated Price List, with samples of sewing, sent (post 
free) from their great central Depdt, 144, High Holborg, 
London ; or from the Branch Depot. 





” 





ENNETTS WATCHES, 65 and 64, 
CHEAPSIDE, in gold and silver, in great variety, of 
every construction and price, from 3 to 60 guineas. Every 
watch skilfully examined, and its correct performance gua- 
ranteed. Free and safe per post. 


Money Orders to Jomy Bewxett, Watch Manufactory, 
65 and 64, Cheapside. 
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314, Straxp, W.C., OctoBER, 1860, 


TINSLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


Now Ready, A New Work by 
Mr. BLANCHARD JERROLD, 
entitled, 


CHRONICLES of the CRUTCH. 


*,* This work consists of a series of quaint stories and 
papers, contributed by Mr. Jerrold to ““ Household Words.” 








Just published, price 5s. 


ABOUT LONDON. 


By J. EWING RITCHIE, 
Author of “The Night Side of London.” 
“They are all written with such a knowledge of each 


subject as might be expected from a perceptive and accurate 
observer, who has gained his experience from himself, while 


. the descriptive writing is that of a practised hand.”—Illus- 


trated London News. 


“* About London’ displays an amount of industrious re- 
search very rarely met with, and a knowledge of men and 
manners each onl experience—and active experience, 


moreover—can supply."—Literary Gazette. 





Also now ready, 
Dr. WARDROP ON THE NATURE AND TREATMENT 
OF THE 


DISEASES OF THE HEART; 


Containing also, some New Views of the Circulation of the 
Blood, with an Account of the Muscolo-Cardiac, the Pulmo- 
Cardiac, and the Veno-Pulmonary Functions. 


By JAMES WARDROP, M.D., 
Surgeon to the Person of George IV., &c., &¢., &. 


A New Edition, carefully Revised, with considerable Addi- 
tions, and a Copious Index. Large 8vo., 18s. 





Also, now ready, the Second Edition. apeund, corrected, and 
greatly enlarged, of 


Mr. GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA’S 


NARRATIVE of THE GRAND 
VOLUNTEER REVIEW 


AND WIMBLEDON SHOOTING-MATCH. 


London: W. Trxsier, 314, Strand; 


And may be ordered of all Booksellers, and at all Railway 
Stations. 





NEW SERIES OF FIRST CLASS PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PORTRAITS OF PUBLIC MEN. 
In Parts, Price One Shilling each, 
HE BRITISH PHOTOGRAPHIC POR- 
TRAIT GALLERY, with Brief Biographical Notices. 
In November. 
Part I. The Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
+» Il. The Right Hon. Sir J. T. Coleridge. 
In December. 
Part III. The Right Hon. the Earl of Derby. 
+» IV. Richard Monckton Milnes, Esq., M-P. 


Masox and Co., 7, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, 
And all Booksellers. 





Now ready, foolscap Svo., 16 pp., 2d., 


POFULAR EDUCATION. What It Is, 
and What It Is Not. By M. A. B. 


London: Bri. and Daxpr, 186, Fleet Street, and of all 
Booksellers. 





New Edition (the Fifth), Revised and Enlarged. 


A MANUAL of ILLUMINATION. By J. 

W. BRADLEY, B.A. With Appendix by T. gdop- 

one wate Bek Sees Baan banda Ww; 
N, ni 

and all booksellers and artists’ one ™ 





New Serrs. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE. _iNo. 126 (2286).—-x TSN ovgornen 24,1560, 
Early in December will be Published, in Two Vols., 8vo., with Maps and Plans, 


THE STORY OF BURNT NJAL, 


oR, 
LIFE IN ICELAND AT THE END OF THE TENTH CENTURY. 
From the Icelandic of the Nijals Saga. 

By G. W. DASENT, D.C.L. 














EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS, LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS & CO. 





Now Ready, Two Vols., fcap. 8vo., price 16s. cloth, 
SEANN SGEULACHDAN GAIDHEALACH. 


POPULAR TALES OF THE WEST HIGHLANDS. 


Orally Collected, with a Translation. 
By J. F. CAMPBELL. 





EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 





In December, uniform with “ScorTLanD AND THE MIDDLE AGES,” 


SKETCHES OF EARLY SCOTTISH HISTORY. 


By COSMO INNES, F.S.A., 
Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh. 


In one vol., 8vo. 
Its Old Organisation, Parochial and Monastic. 
8. Family History. 


1. The Church; 
2. Universities. 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 





Ix DecemBer, New Tate By Miss BREWSTER. 


LADY ELINOR MORDAUNT, 


oR, 


SUNBEAMS IN THE CASTLE. 


By MARGARET MARIA GORDON, Author of ‘‘ Work, and How to Do It.” 





EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 





BY BENJAMIN FERREY, ARCHITECT, F.I.B.A. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A. WELBY PUGIN, 
And his Father, AUGUSTUS PUGIN, with Notices of their Works- 


8vo., with Portraits and Illustrations. (Preparing.) 








LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
Just published, third edition, price Is., by 13 Stamps, HANDSOME PRESENT. 
N DEAFNESS AND NOISES IN THE | 


Price 2l:. handsomely bound; er 36s. morocco extra, 
Illustrated Edition of 

Pert S PROVERBIAL PHILOSO- 

a. This edition contains 5 ose than wy be Highly~ 

on ata on Wood, from designs by Cepe, 

Seno, Pickersgill, Corbould, Birket Foster, Gilbert, and 

| other cninent Artists. It is beautifully printed on tinted 

in stall 4to. and forms an elegant and acceptable 
present of this celebrated book. 

*,* The cheaper Editions at 5s. and 8s. have been lately 

reprinted. 


London: Hatcwarp and Co., Piccadilly. 


EAR, the result of Rheumatism, smut and Neuralgic 
Headache. 
By WILLIAM HARVEY, F-.R.C.S., 
Surgeon to the Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear, | 


Soho Square. 
London: Henry Rexsuaw, 356, Strand. 
ADKIEL’S ALMANACK, FOR —, 
contains the Millennium—the Great Conjunet 


Louis Napoleon to “ Cleanse eal Sanct "—Downfall all of | 
Rome—Rise of a yphic—! of Discord. 
id. 


Price 6d. ; 
ck meg G. Bzacer, er Street, Strand. 
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Messrs. BELL AND DALDY’S| 


NEW LIST. 


Next week, in 8vo., omamental cloth, 10s. 6d.; antique 

morocco elegant, 11. 1s. 

A HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED EDITION 
of Mrs. GATTY’S PARABLES from NATURE, with 
Hotes on a ‘ a —— Hunt, 

Otto on erie w. A., E. Warren, W. 
Millais, H. C. Calderon, and George T omas. 

Crown 8vo., ornamental cloth, 12. 1s.; antique morocco 

elegant, 1. 11s. 6d.; moroeco, Hayday, 2/. 2s. 


POETS’ WIT AND HUMOUR. Selected by 
W. H. WILLS, and illustrated with more than 100 
cari, i Drawings by Charles Bennett and 


Small 4to., ornamental —_ 7 antique moroceo elegant, 


THE PROMISES OF JESUS CHRIST. 
ILLUMINATED by ALBERT H. WARREN, and 
dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Princess Alice. 

Crown 4to., ornamental cloth, 10s. 6d.; antique morocco 

elegant, 11. 1s. 

SHAKESPEARE’S ‘‘TEMPEST.”* With Illus- 
trations by Birket Foster, Gustave Doré, Frederick 
Skill, Alfred Slater, and Gustave Janet. 


Imperial 16mo., cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
ANDERSEN’S TALES FOR CHILDREN. 
Translated by A. WEHNERT. With more than 100 
Ilustrations by E. H. Wehnert, W. Thomas, and others. 
MR. EDGAR’S NEW BOOK FOR BOYS. 
Feap. 8vo., 5s. 


SEA-KINGS AND NAVAL HEROES. With 
Illustrations by C. K. Johnson and C. Keene. 

“In the present work Mr. Edgar sustains his reputation 
as a lively and instructive writer for children. We recom- 
mend it to instructors and benevolent friends of little 
a Pee ney so oo 

“There is a healthy, hearty tone about these bi hies, 
and the boys of England will find the volume a: ably 
adapted for winter evening perusal.”-—Literary Gazette. 


Imperial 16mo., cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


THE BOY’S BOOK OF BALLADS. With 
Sixteen large Illustrations by John Gilbert, and Orna- 
ments by y Rogers. 

Feap. 8vo., 6s. 

THE HOME LIFE OF ENGLISH 
the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By the Author of 
“ Magdalen Stafford.” (5s.) 

CONTENTS. 
The Evelyn Family and their Friends. 
Lady Warwick and her Neighbours. 
The Trials of Margaret Baxter and Mrs. Basire. 
Learned Ladies and their Works. 


“Tt deserves to be read as much for the literary merit of 
the work as from the deep interest which attaches to the 
persons whose lives the author of ‘Magdalen Stafford’ so 
ably describes."-Manchester Examiner. 

ott is s valuable accession to the quiet literature of a 
family, and its will pass away a winter's evening 
very pleasantly. For young ladies we cannot well think of 
a more useful present of the kind.”—Clerical Journal. 

“Tt isa successful attempt to present a picture of the 
ordinary interests and pursuits of English ladies of a past 
century, and to give an idea of the inner life of those ex- 
cellent women who have been selected as examples. The 
volume is full of interest, and the subject is clearly and 
candidly treated.”—Observer. 

Post 8vo., 9s, 


THE MANSE OF MASTLAND. Sketches, 
Serious and Humorous, from the Life of a Village 
Pastor in the Netherlands. Translated from the Dutch 
by THOMAS KEIGHTLY, M.A. 

“Tt contains a good of quiet humour and pathos, and 
pleasant glimpses of the buiten leven (rural life), not easily 

to be gained in the country itself by any but the native. 

To me, however, its chief interest consists in the view which 

it gives of the working of the Dutch Established Church, 

and of its strong and weak points.”--Preface by the Bishop 
of St. David's. 

“We with pleasure endorse the favourable recommenda- 
tions contained in the preface.""—Literary Gazette. 

“We have little doubt that it is destined to become a 
favourite book of several classes of readers. ‘The Bur; 
master’s Cock,’ ‘My Clerical Neighbours,’ and ‘My Tai 
and my Blacksmith,’ are aoe that will please joaee- 
body. Others which contain less description and more lucu- 
bration, will find hearty admirers among the few who read 
for edification as well as for entertainment.”"—Spectator. 

THE ITALIAN REFORMATION. 
2 vols, 8vo., 32s. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF AONIO PALEARIO; 
or, a of the Italian Reformers in the Sixteenth 
Century. ustrated by several Important and Original 
Letters and Unedited Documents. By M. YOUNG. 

Feap. Svo., 5s. 6d. 
HTS MORNING: or, MEDITA- 
TIONS FOR EVERY-DAY ADVENT TO WHITSUN- 
TIDE. Translated from the German of FREDERICK 
ARNDT, Minister of the Berlin Parochial Church. 
With a Preface by the ow. W. C. MAGEE, D.D 


London: BE.t and | DALDY, 186, Fleet Street. 
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THE NATIONAL 


MAGAZINE, 


ONE OF THE MOST POPULAR AND RICHLY-ILLUSTRATED PERIODICALS OF THE DAY, 
IS PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





The HALF-YEARLY VOLUME, handsomely bound, gilt, price 7s. 6d, is } 


NOW READY. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘*On the whole, we consider it (‘The National’) one: of 
the best of our popular magazines. It bears genially, but 
powerfally, against the many evils that infest our age, such 
maces eT in literature, cant in religion, and snobbery in | 

ty. It nwt Fo uires to be generally known to be 
generally val omilist for June. 





articles, we are net = to complain of this partial 
change; and it is sim 

| quality, and variety are judiciously and satisfact com- 
bat in the current number.”—TIllustrated London News. 


ustice to say that quantity, 


We congratulate the new editor of this 
lany on the excellence of the first number which has ap- 


“The ‘ National Magazine’ gives evidence of the vigour | peared under his auspices. There is a geniality of san 8 


and taste of the new management.’ "—Daily Telegraph. 

“The ‘National contains some excellent 
perem. and is evidently improving under the editorship of 

r. Ritchie."—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 

“It is understood that the By em and manage- | 
ment of this Magazine have been changed, and that the re- 
sponsibilities of both have been combined in a gentleman 
well known in literary circles as an acute observer, an 
accurate and perceptive critic, and a writer possessing 
singular aptitude for telling what he has seen in the clearest 
and most faithful manner. These are just the qualities for 
the conductor of a i ; and, if we had not been in- 
formed of the fact, we think we should have seen in the tone 
of the late number of the * National Magazine’ itself, strong | 
traces of a new and vigorous hand. Impulse has been | 
given to the literary department ; and, while illustration is | 
still a characteristic, the | is more predominant | 
than hitherto. As there are pith and substance in the 


| provement upon its 
| style of its engravings and in the qnellty of its letterpress. 
Mr. Ritchie has done much for it.”—Standard. 


versatility of talent, and a loftiness of moral sentiment 

| vading every page, which we cannot but approve. he 
articles are light, without being frivolous; or, if not light, 

are earnest, without being dull. The fiction is of a superior 
order to that which pertains to literature of this class; and, 

altogether, we have not set eyes on a more thoroughly 
| entertaining magazine than the ‘ National’ for a long time.’ 

| —Sunday Times. 


“The ‘ National Magazine’ for January is a great im- 
th in the 





“ We thoroughly like the plan of this periodical and the 
general character of the contributions, and are persuaded 


| that it has only to be introduced to secure for itself a re- 


peated welcome to thousands of households.”—The Dial. 
“ This admirable periodical.’ "—-Morning Chronicle. 
“ This most agreeable periodical.”—London Review. 





LONDON : W. KENT AND CO. 





BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


SKETCHES of the AFRICAN KING- 
DOMS and PEOPLES, with a Map and numer- 
ous Illustrations, feap. 8vo., cloth, . 4s. 0d, 


BIBLE PICTURES AND STORIES, 
2 volumes, with Coloured Plates, square 16mo., 
limp cloth., each, ‘ : A ‘ . - 30 


BRITTISH BUTTERFLIES, with 
Coloured Plates, square 16mo., cloth, gilt, en 


A FAMILIAR HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH FISHES, feap. $vo., cloth, 40 


HISTORY OF THE BRITISH 
SETTLEMENTS IN IN vee with a —_ 
feap. 8vo., cloth, 40 


THE DEW-DROP “AND THE MIST 
—An Account of the seretanen and Properties 
of Atmospheric Vapour in various parts of the 
World, by if bs om, Eeq, we: hase. 
cloth, . 3 6 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF USEFUL 
ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND TRADES, 


by C. TOM ny En. ape ree 
4to., cloth, . 8 0 


MONTHLY GLEANINGS Sie the 
FIELD and GARDEN, Edited by the Rev. C. 
A. JOHNS, with 24 ammonia — — 
16mo., cloth, gilt, 3 6 


READINGS FROM ENGLISH 
HISTORY, for CHLLDREN~From 55 B.C. to 


1853 A.D., square lémo., cloth, 20 
SEAWEEDS, 12 Coloured Plates, 
square 16mo., "cloth, gilt, . . 18 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 
SELBORNE, by the Rev. GILBERT WHITE, 
A.M., arranged for yaw. Pret om — nee 
cloth, . ° 


SHIPWRECKS and ADVENTURES 
. - a with numerous my arte me orm. «a 
clo é 


SUNDAY “PICTURE BOOK— 
Scripture History, Scripture Manners and Cus- 
pean and Scripture — senende 4to., + Man a 
clot. . > 


THUNDER STORM—An ao of 
the Properties of Lightning, and of Atmospheric 
Electricity in various 3 of the World, by C. 
TOMLINSON, Esgq., fcap. 8vo., cloth Pie 

ne for Promoting sian Knowledge aN 

7, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. ; 
4, ‘aa Exchange, E.C.; 16, Hanover Street, Hanover 
Square, W., London. 





New Work by the —- of “Ministering Children.” 
NGLAND’S YEOMEN 


From Lire ty THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By MARIA LOUISA CHARLESWORTH. 
With a Steel Frontispiece and Vignette Title by Lume 
Srocxs, A.R.A. 
Price Five Shillings, cloth. 
(Early in December. 
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HE GRACE OF GOD; or, WHAT THE 
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REVIEWS. 


— 


THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES.* 


WueEn Mr. Darwin finally came to the resolu- 
tion of publishing the views at which he had 
arrived ting the origin of species, he 
must have fully anticipated that his opinions 
would meet with a considerable amount of 
opposition ; and, unless he be the most obsti- 
nate of optimists, he must have been further 
prepared to find no small part of this opposition 
assuming the form of ridicule and vituperation. 
The reception which has been given to his book 
by the leading literary reviews will have already 
realised his anticipations on the first of these 


poe and, if he has had any lingering and | 
0 


peful doubts as to the second point, the ap- 


pearance of the work now before us cannot fail to | 


dispel them at once and forever. Weare very 


glad that the first downright and unmitigated | 


specimen of that peculiar and most objection- 
able form of opposition to which we have 
alluded, should have come from what is—com- 
ratively, atleast—an undistinguished quarter. 
Ve hardly know what feelings are likely to be 
aroused in Mr. Darwin’s mind by Dr. Bree’s 
book. On the one hand, it is not exactly a 
pleasant thing to be laughed at and abused by 
anybody; but, on the other, this form of 
opposition, however disagreeable it may be to 
e author personally, is precisely that which 
is least likely to do any material injury to the 
opinions against which it is directed. When, 
therefore, towards the close of his volume, Dr. 
Bree expresses a hope not only that Mr. Dar- 
win will abandon ‘iis intention of giving to 
the public the larger work on the “‘ Origin of 
Species” on which he is now engaged, but also 
t he will see the propriety of speedily with- 
drawing from circulation that which he has 
already been ill-advised enough to publish, we 
cannot say that we look forward with much 
anxiety to the occurrence of either of these 
contingencies ; and we have a tolerably firm 
reliance on the conviction that, should either 
of them eventually be brought to pass, it must 
be by the operation of an agency considerably 
more powerful than any which Dr. Bree has 
hitherto shown himself capable of exerting. 
The principal weapons employed by Dr. 
Bree, in his attack on Mr. Darwin are, as we 
have already intimated, ridicule and abuse. 
We can hardly say which of these two weapons 
he wields with the greater success. His ridi- 
cule reminds us irresistibly of a form of 
sarcasm which has recently become very 
popular among a numerous but not very 
respectable class of juvenile satirists. Like 
the small boy who salutes a volunteer in the 
street with cries of “‘Who shot the dog?” 
Dr. Bree follows Mr. Darwin, crying out, 
‘Who said a goose was developed from an 
oyster?” and so on. The reader will finda 
fair specimen of Dr. Bree’s more elaborate 
jocosity at pp. 55-58, where a funny sketch is 
given of the successive steps in the ty ee of 
development from the lowest to the highest 
mammal. What can be funnier than, under 
these circumstances, to speak of the opossum 
as ‘*” up a gum tree?” When we come 
to the hog, Dr. Bree observes that ‘one cer- 
tainly feels rather comforted as the subject 
grows warmer, to find swine so low down in 
* Species not Transmutable, nor the Result of Secondary 
Causes ; being a Critical Examination of Mr. Darwin's work 
igin of Variation of Species.” By C. R. Bree, 
Esq., M.D., F.L.S., Author of “ Birds of Europe.” (London: 
Groombridge and Sons.) 





“ 


the scale ;’ and when the ass is reached, he 
convulses us by the further remark that ‘ here 
again we are thankful that avery vast number 
of asses must have passed since humanity was 
represented by a jackass.” It is rather diffi- 
cult at this point to resist the temptation of 
disregarding Solomon’s injunction and answer- 
ing Dr. Bree according to his folly. But, as 
Dr. Bree says, ‘‘ We will geton. What next? 
Hares and rabbits for ever! Happy should 
| we have been had the Darwinian theory 
| stopped here, for then neither a dog to worry 
us nor a man to shoot us would have been 
developed by natural selection!” It is hardly 
necessary to adduce any further specimens of 
Dr. Bree’s powers of ridicule, or of the un- 
sparing and irresistible manner in which 





they are wielded by him. As regards 
| his vituperation, the reader will scarcely 
|require to be informed that it consists 
principally in charging Mr. Darwin with 
| holding opinions which are subversive of the 
Christian religion, and which have a direct 
| tendency towards atheism. We are rather 
surprised to find Dr. Bree, at the commence- 
ment of his book, acknowledging the pro- 
priety of the rule that ‘‘in discussing a scien- 
tific question, we must not mix it up with 
proof that may be obtained from the sacred 
writings ;” but our surprise is considerably 
lessened when he | epee to qualify this ac- 
| knowledgment by the convenient addition that 
| ‘*the question as I have placed it, or rather as 
Mr. Darwin has raised it, has gone far be- 
yond the limits of a scientific discussion.” Ac- 
cordingly, after showing his just appreciation 
of Mr. Darwin’s position as a naturalist by 
characterising him as “‘ a bungling speculator,” 
he goes on to charge him with denying the 
existence of an intelligent First Cause, by advo- 
cating doctrines which are inconsistent with the 
notion of a deliberate and all-wise adaptation of 
means to ends on the part of the Creator. Some 
of Mr. Darwin’s views are ‘‘ bordering on im- 
piety,” and “might simply be designated 
as profane ;’ and one passage in particular, 
in which Mr. Darwin attempts to show how 
organs of little importance might have been 
modified by natural selection, is a ‘‘ statement 
which shocks and outrages every proper feel- 
ing, as much as it does violence to our reason 
and common sense.” We need hardly pause 


lief in a special act of creation in the case 
of each species is equivalent to a denial of the 
existence of an intelligent First Cause. 
entirely agree with the view of the “‘ celebrated 
author and divine,” who, Mr. Darwin tells us in 
his second edition, has written to inform him 
that ‘he has gradually learnt to see that it is 
just as noble a conception of the Deity to 
believe that He created a few original forms 
capable of self-development into other and 
needful forms, as to believe that He required 
a fresh act of creation to supply the voids 
caused by the action of His laws.” Towards 
the close of his volume Dr. Bree refers, as usual, 
to the first chapter of Genesis, and denounces 
Mr. Darwin’s views as inconsistent with the 
Mosaic account of the creation. We are fairly 
weary of repeating the stereotyped answer to 
this mode of reasoning. If Dr. Bree is not 
acquainted with it already, he will find the 
gist of it in a passage from a late article in the 
“ Quarterly Review,” which very passage he 
himself, singularly enough, quotes with admir- 
ation, and in which the reviewer declares that 
‘* we cannot consent to test the truth of natural 
science by the word of revelation.” The Bible 
was never designed to furnish us with scientific 
instruction ; and to go to it for information on 
matters of this kind is simply to give proof of 





| to point out the fallacy of the assertion that a | 
dishe 


We} 


a complete a of the{purpose which 
it is destined to fulfil. 

But Dr. Bree promises us, onfhis‘ title-page, 
“a critical examination” of Mr. Darwin’s 
work. It is, we presume, with a view of ful- 
filling this promise that, after a brief exordium, 
he makes a show of going through the book 
chapter by chapter, and of refuting successively 
the conclusions which it contains. When, 
however, we come to look more closely into 
Dr. Bree’s method of “ critical examination,” 
we find that it consists principally in quoting 
Mr. Darwin's statements in his own language, 
with the addition of one or more notes of ex- 
clamation, as circumstances may require ; thus 
implying, we presume, that the statements are 
| 80 absurd as to carry with them their own re- 
| futation. Of other statements which do not 
| admit of this interjectory mode of treatment, 
| he simply and briefly denies the truth ; he 
| “‘ begs to say, with all deference, that he does 
| not believe them,” or he is ready to “* wager 
| his existence” that they are not true. In the 
few cases in which he does condescend to argue 
against Mr. Darwin’s conclusions, he exhibits 
a power of misconceiving, or of misrepresent- 
ing, his adversary’s meaning, which, if not in- 
tentional, is, to say the least of it, very extra- 
ordinary. It is impossible to believe that he 
has not read carefully the book which he pro= 
| fesses to criticise; but he has certainly failed 
| entirely to apprehend its meaning, when he 
| says that the only difference between Mr. 
| Darwin and his predecessors (Lamarck and 
| the author of “ The Vestiges of Creation”) is 
| ‘that while the latter have each given a mode 
| by which they cenceive the great changes they 
| believe in have been brought about, the former 
| does no such thing.” Mr. Darwin's theory of 

natural selection may or may not be the right 

method, but we should have thought it impos- 
| sible to deny that it is at least a method 

of accounting for the formation of new 

species. When Dr. Bree comes to speak 
| of the struggle for existence, which forms the 

foundation of Mr. Darwin’s theory, we cannot 
| quite make out whether he intends to a 
| tn toto that there is any such struggle at all. 
| At any rate, he protests loudly against Mr. 
| Darwin's statement of its inevitable conse- 
| quence that the strongest will live and the 
| weakest will die ; asking whether the enuncia- 
tor of this statement has ever heard of “ the 
storm being tempered to the shorn lamb,” and 
| affirming that, if it were true, the existence of 
any weaker species would be absolutely im- 
possible in presence of a stronger. Is it that 
Dr. Bree does not, or that he will not, under- 
stand that Mr. Darwin's dictum applies in its 
full force only to individuals of the same 
Species ; or, in its widest application, only to 
such different species as depend for subsistence 
upon the same, or upon closely similar, circum- 
stances and conditions. With this obvious 
limitation there can, we think, be no doubt as 
to its truth. If there be not food enough for 
all the individuals of any particular species, it 
is obvious that some of those individuals must 
go without food, and so perish ; and, except in 
the not very probable contingency of the whole 
species being actuated by Mr. Ruskin’s prin- 
ciples of political economy, it is scarcely less 
obvious that the stronger individuals will have 
a better chance than the weaker of obtaining a 
share of the available stock of food, and so of 
prolonging their existence. Between two 
species, on the other hand, the conditions of 
whose subsistence are entirely different, there is 
plainly no such struggle possible; and the 
existence of the one need not interfere in any 
way with that of the other. Even in the case 
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attention to several causes which may tend to 
the extinction of the larger and stronger, rather 
than of the smaller and weaker, species, pointing 
out that the latter are, as a rule, far more 
prolific than the former, and that in the event 
of a scarcity of food, the bulky animal will first 
feel the effect of stinted nourishment. Another 
sufficiently remarkable instance of Dr. Bree’s 
mode of argument, is his reply to Mr. Darwin’s 
observation that “‘among existing vertebrata 
we find but a small amount of gra tion in the 
structure of the eye, and from fossil species we 
can learn nothing on the subject :” Dr. Bree 
citing as a triumphant answer to this statement 
two in which Professors Owen and 
Buckland dwell at considerable length upon 
the complicated structure of the eyes of several 
genera of fossil crustaceans. 

Nor is Dr. Bree’s treatment of Mr. Darwin’s 
well-known illustration of the effects which 
might be supposed to result from natural 
selection by a reference to those which, in the 
case of pigeons, are known to have been 
produced by artificial selection, at all more 
fair or satisfactory. He appears to wish to 
insinuate that it is by no means certain that all 
the different varieties of pigeons are descended 
from a common stock; but not liking to 
commit himself to a decided advocacy of this 
opinion, he endeavours to elude the difficulty 
by a bold assertion that “this part of the 
question is not worth an argument,” and by 
repeated sneers at the idea of transferring to 
nature the office of a pigeon-fancier. In order 
to justify his disparagement of Mr. Darwin's 
illustration, he dwells upon the fact that, in 
the case of pigeons, the variations are produced 
by subjecting the birds to abnormal conditions 
of life until some changes are effected in the 
length of beak or the number of tail-feathers, 
“or,” as he jocosely adds, “if pampered to 
extreme, perhaps a wattle grows on its beak, 
just as an alderman’s nose gets red under 
turtle-soup.” This comparison is not more 
faulty than the majority of those employed by 
Dr. Bree, since it is defective only in the one 
vital point that the alderman’s red nose is not 
usually inherited by his children. But with 
all due deference to Dr. Bree’s authority, we 
cannot agree with him in pronouncing the 
results obtained by pigeon-fanciers as so 
unimportant as not to deserve an argument. 
On the contrary, we must think that they are 
of the highest moment to Mr. Darwin's theory. 
Assuming, as we imagine we may safely do, 
that the different varieties of pigeons are really 
descended from one common stock, we have in 
these results a direct proof that by certain 
artificial means, of which careful selection is 
undoubtedly the chief, a species may be made 
to vary to such an extent that, if their common 
origin were not known, no naturalist would 
hesitate to rank some of the varieties as dis- 
tinct species, or even as distinct genera. Dr. 
Bree, indeed, appears to have a comfortable 
assurance that he could, under no circum- 
stances, make the mistake of taking a variety 
for a species, for he says that “‘a really good 
naturalist will always detect the species in the 
variety "—a statement which we cannot but 
regard as wild in the extreme, since, as a matter 
of fact, it is precisely the best naturalists who 
are least confident of their infallibility on this 
very nice point. Since, therefore, we know 
that results of such magnitude have been 
actually obtained by the necessarily imperfect 
agency of artificial selection, we are to some 
extent enabled to forma conception of what 
might be effected in the lapse of time by the 
far more continual and perfect process of 
natural selection. 


We must not omit to call Dr. Bree’s atten- 
| tion to a fact concerning Professor Owen, the 
knowledge of which cannot fail to arouse in 
him considerable surprise and consternation, 
and will, we fear, cause him to modify the 
| favourable opinion which he has been kind 
/enough to express of this great naturalist. 
| Under the evident impression that Professor 
Owen is on his side of the question, Dr. Bree 
— of him in the most enthusiastic terms, 
| characterising him as the highest living autho- 
| rity, and “thanking God that the cause of 
| science and truth is supported by a pillar like 
that of Richard Owen—a man whose name 
will live long after the propounders of unsound 
theories and hypotheses, unsupported either by 
fact or scientific truth, s have been con- 
signed to the same category of writers as those 
| who believed that geese were produced from 
| barnacees.” Weneed hardly say that we fully 
and honestly coincide in this high estimate of 
Professor Owen’s merits, whatever we ma 
think of the terms in which it is exp ; 
We much doubt, however, whether Dr. Bree 
will be willing to repeat it when we have 
informed him that he is under a total mistake 
in supposing that Professor Owen is of opinion 
that each distinct species of organised beings 
has been called into existence by a distinct act 
of creative power. We cannot, of course, 
expect Dr. Bree to accept so startling an asser- 
tion on our unsupported authority. We will, 
therefore, refer him to ‘“‘ Paleontology,” Pro- 
fessor Owen’s latest work—a book which Dr. 
Bree has clearly not yet read—at page 403 of 
which he will find the following explicit state- 
ment of opinion on this point :—‘* That the 
species of the mineralogist and the botanist 
should be, owing to influences so different as 
is me ee by the operation of a second cause, 
and the direct interference of a first cause, is 
not probable. The nature of the forces ope- 
| rating in the production of a lichen may not 
,be so clearly understood as those which 
| arranged the atoms of the crystal on which the 
_lichen spreads. Pouchet has contributed the 
| most valuable evidence as to the fact and mode 
| of the production - 4 external influences of 
species of protozoa. With regard to the 
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will continue to rank him as ‘the highest 
living authority,” or whether he will place him 
among those heretics, against whom he fulmi- 
nates the appalling denunciation : ‘‘ Better ten 
thousand times that science, with every pro- 
fessor it ever had, were at the bottom of the 
sea, than that it should have culminated in 
such absurdity.” 

Dr. Bree adopts throughout his work a 
device which is frequently resorted to by advo- 
eates of his side of the question, and assumes 
calmly that the dogma of special creation stands 
on quite different ground from that occupied 
by any other doctrine of the origin of species, 
the former being a proved and established truth, 
while the latter can at best be nothing but a 
more or less probable theory. We need hardly 
say that there is not the slightest — for 
such an assumption as this. Dr. Hooker, the 
celebrated botanist, at the recent meeting of 
the British Association at Oxford, adv to 
this point, and stated very definitely that the 
doctrine of special creation was ‘“ merely 
another hypothesis, which, in the abstract, was 
neither more nor less entitled to acceptance 
than Mr. Darwin’s; neither was it, in the 
present state of science, capable of demonstra- 
tion.” Dr. Bree of course cries out against, 
and attempts to reply to, this assertion of Dr. 
Hooker's, bat his arguments amount to nothing 
more than a declaration that his own reason 
convinces him that his doctrine must necessarily 
be the true one. No candid reasoner, however, 
will claim for either doctrine any other position 
than that of a mere pe aera ove ble, in 
the present state of scientific oalaigs. of 
actual proof, and relying for acceptance solely 
upon the degree in which it is consistent with, 
and affords an explanation of, ascertained facts. 
At the time when it was first brought forward, 
the doctrine of special creation was in accord- 
ance with the then condition of science : for at 
that period nothing was known of the connec- 
tion which exists between all branches of 
physical science, binding them into one great 
whole ; and philosophers were far more ready 
than they now are to call in the aid of the 
First Cause to accountfor any phenomenon the 


species | cause of which was not immediately apparent. 
| of higher organisms, distinguishable as plants | The tendency of scientific research at the pre- 


_and animals, their origin is as yet only matter sent day is, on the contrary, to bring into 
of speculation.” But, while thus ewe | connection with each other the various 


| his eae that the species of organi 


beings 
| are t 


| 
| 


branches of physical science, and to regard the 


e result of the continuous operation of | phenomena of each branch as resulting from 


some secondary cause, the Professor distinctly | the agency, not of so many distinct forces, but 
declines to commit himself to any speculations | of so many modifications of one and the same 
as to the nature of this cause, stating that “it | force, whichis common toall. As instances of 
is requisite to avoid the common mistake of | this tendency, we may cite the doctrine of the 
confounding the propositions of species being | correlation of forces; the breaking down of the 
| theresultof a continuously-operating secondary | barrier between imorganic and organic che- 
cause, and of the mode of operation of such | mistry ; and the investigations of Pouchet into 


creating cause,” and claiming for the biologist 
| the right of entertaining the first without 
| accepting any current hypothesis as to the 
|second. In fact, none of the existing theories 
| meet with his approbation, Mr. Darwin's, at 
| least as little as any other. But there can be 
| no doubt as to his opinion on the general ques- 
| tion whether species are the result of the direct 
| interference of the first cause; and, if there 
| were any truth in Dr. Bree’s absurd statement 
| that “‘ there is no via media between the specu- 
| lations of Mr. Darwin and the doctrine of the 

special creation of living beings,” it would 


| be necessary to rank Professor Owen amongst 


the supporters of the former hypothesis. Dr. 
Bree’s estimate of the merits of naturalists 
appears to be regulated in most cases by the 
degree in which their views coincide with his 
own ; and we shall be curious to see whether, 
after this disclosure of Professor Owen’s opinion 
on the doctrine of special creation, the Doctor 





the production of organised beings by external 
agencies. The doctrine of the production of 
species by the agency of a continuously- 
operating secondary cause is more in accordance 
with the present spirit of scientific inquiry than 
that which declares them to be produced by 
the direct interference of the First Cause. Had 
science, at the time when it became necessary 
to frame a theory to account for the origin of 
species, been in its present advanced state, 
x ata can be no doubt that the hypothesis 
which found most favour would have been one 
which asserted it to be the result of a secon-~ 
dary cause; and such an hypothesis would, in 
that case, haye enjoyed that agp ty 
authority which is in reality the sole advan- 
tage possessed by the theory of special crea- 
tion. 

It may not be superfluous tosay a few words 
about the literary merits of Dr. Bree’s work. 
These are, it seems to us, about on a par with 
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its scientific deserts. We have seldom met 
with a book that has been less skilfully 
written or less carefully revised. There are 
two or three awkward slips in Dr. Bree’s Latin, 
upon which, however, as it is just possible that 
they may be the result less of actual ignorance 
of the language than of extreme negligence in 
the correction of proofs, we will not insist 
too strongly. But in his English there are 
some peculiarities which can hardly be ac- 
counted for in the same manner. ‘“ Demon- 
stratable” and “ modificable” are not likely to 
be misprints for “« demonstrable” and ‘“‘ modifi- 
able.” In another place Dr. Bree complains 
that Mr. Darwin “asks us to surrender all 
that science and philosophic investigation has 
affected up to this time.” Nothing can well 
be more carelessly worded than the following 
sentence—‘ He supposes, beginning at the 
separation of the neuter from the fertile species, 
that the variation did not all come in the 
neuter at the same time, but only in a few” 
—the meaning being that variation did not 
commence simultaneously in all the individuals 
of the neuter species. Finally, we should like 
to know who “ Payley” can possibly be—an 
individual whose shade, in connection with 
that of Bell, Dr. Bree passionately invokes. 
Can he be our old friend the author of 
“‘ Natural Theology?” or is he an authority 
with whose existence Dr. Bree alone is for- 
tunate enough to be acquainted ? 

Such is the nature of the first distinct volume 
which has hitherto appeared in answer to the 
theory of natural selection. It must be con- 
fessed that Mr. Darwin has been singularly 
fortunate in his assailant. He must not, 
however, flatter himself that he will always be 
equally fortunate in this respect. His theory, 
ingenious and attractive as it undoubtedly is, 
is open to more than one objection the force 
of which is as yet irresistible. It is true that 
he has in great measure taken the sting from 
opposition, by himself enumerating the prin- 
cipal objections to which his hypothesis is 
liable, and by endeavouring, certainly not 
with uniform success, to diminish their signifi- 
cance and weight. It is impossible, however, 
not to feel a sympathy for a theory which is 
stated with such singular temperance and 
moderation, and the objections to which are 
put forward with such rare candour by its 
author. We cannot too strongly recommend 
Mr. Darwin's future antagonists, if they wish 
to make any serious impression on his position, 
to adopt a mode of attack as different as pos- 
sible from that of which Dr. Bree’s work is so 
remarkable an example. 





THE MONKS OF THE WEST.* 
Tue French historians of the nineteenth 
century, both as students and teachers, are 
striking examples of the rare combination of 
profound knowledge with profound genius. 
Uniting the patient industry of the German 
with the penetrating brilliance of France, they 
have met with the success which could searcely 
fail to result from such a union; and we are 
indebted to them for a method of historical 
investigation, as valuable as it is novel. 
Guizot, Michelet, and Augustin Thierry are 
the most illustious members of this great 
school, who have made the dry bones of 
history to live, and transformed the dim past, 
with its shadowy forms and hidden scenes, 
into a bright picture, with artistic blending of 


ages, and see truthfully, as in a mirror, the 
stature and figure of the ancient great. There 
may be sometimes a generalisation, which 
a cautious historian refuses to indorse, 
amongst the speculations of these eminent 
writers ; and the unimaginative qualities com- 
monly characteristic of our national mind 
are frequently revolted by the brilliant genius of 
Michelet, just as our love of adhering to detail 
hinders a due sympathy with the comprehen- 
sive generalisations of Guizot and Thierry. 
But laying aside, as far as possible, national 
prejudices, emancipating ourselves as much as 
ses = allow os influences of the 
unphilosophical system of studying history in 
this country, and judging cheno Aletaiiane in 
a spirit of candour and catholicity, we are 
constrained to admit that they are unrivalled 
in the success which has attended their 
inquiries, and in the breadth and depth which 
mark their conclusions. 


Count Montalembert has published the first 
instalment of a work, which, theextentand 


character of its subject, and the fame of the 
author, naturally invites comparison with the 


labours of the contemporary writers of whom | i 


we have been a . Such a comparison, 
we fear, can o vives in exposing the vast 
inferiority of the former—an inferiority visible 
in all directions, in erudition, in power of con- 
centration, in breadth of view, and in instruc- 
tiveness. His eloquence and forcible enthu- 
siasm carry us along with him whilst his words 
are ringing in our ears, but nosooner has their 
echo died away, than in the dry light of 
reason we perceive that we have been listening, 
not to the philosophic historian, but to the 
voice of the impassioned rhapsodist. Like all 
other writers and thinkers who start with a 
fixed idea, Count Montalembert has allowed 
his imagination to select the facts which 
his enthusiasm requires, and we are not sur- 
rised to find that, from i ghee fe 
has drawn conclusions wholly false. He 
keeps his eyes so constantly fixed on one part 
of the picture, that he begins to think he has 
in it the entire scene, and he attributes to his 
subject a universality and completeness which 
in no sense belong to it. In his opinion the 
world is indebted to no epoch so profoundly as 
to the middle ages: the middle ages are in- 
debted for their most important characteristics 
to no influences so much as to those of 
Monachism. 

The author has prefixed to his work a very 
long introduction, which, both in weight of 
argument and beauty of style, appears to us its 
most valuable portion. We find in it the de- 
liberate expression of the writer’s general and 
mature convictions; and entirely dissenting, 
as we do, from these convictions, yet we 
believe that the splendid eloquence with which 
they are put forth, and the sincerity which 
stamps every sentence, will induce most readers 
to pass on to the study of the text itself. The 
transition is mournful to a degree. In lieu of 
broad generalisations and almost philosophic 
speculations, we have unimportant details and 
unenlightened narratives, written with the one- 
sidedness of a special pleader, and the supersti- 
tious credulity of an Italian peasant. 

We shall make a couple of extracts to illus- 
trate the author's general views of medieval 
Europe, and then = on to a brief notice of 
the body of the work :— 


“In the church as in the state, all was war, danger, 





light and shade, of foreground and background, 
wherein we may look with appreciating and 
intelligent eyes upon the events of remote 





* Les Par M. le Comte de Montalem- 
bert. 
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convulsion, but all was also strong, sound, vital; 
| everything bore the impression of life and energy. 
| On one side faith—a faith sincere, unaffected, 
| vigorous, without hypocrisy, as it was without inso- 
| lence, free from all narrowness, as it was from all 
| servility, furnishing each day the imposing picture 














































After showing that the power and vigour of 
the church have been always proportionate to 
the and vi of monastic institutions, 
Count Montalembert goes on to say :— 

“Heaven forbid that I should wish to deduce from 
these marvellous coincidences an absolute identi 


between the church and the religious orders! We 
are not confounding institutions, which, 
holy and salutary, are still sub to all human 


infirmities, with the only institution founded by God 
and destined for eternity. We shall not deny that 
the church could subsist without them. But, up to 
the nt time, it has pleased the Almighty to 
establish a glorious conjunction of the prosperity of 
the church with that of the religious orders—of 
their liberty with its. For ten centuries these orders 
have been the most sure bulwark of the church, and. 
have furnished its most renowned pontiffs. For tem 
centuries the secular clergy, too naturally exposed 





to worldly influences, were almost invariably sur- 
| passed in devotion, in sanctity, and in courage, by 
| the regulars, shut up in their monasteries as if im 
citadels, where they met with peace and strength, 
by keeping themselves in habits of austerity, of 
| discipline, and silence. For ten centuries, the 
| mo were what they are even in our own 
| days, the most intrepid missionaries and the most 
| indefatigable diffusers of the Gospel. In fine, for 
ten centuries the peer cope have endowed 
| the church at once with an active — army, 
and with a tried foree of veterans.” —(Vol. i, Introd., 
. XX.) 

{ Our readers will see that M. de Montalem- 
bert has indulged in what under the circum- 
stances is a — aenigg gt go oe 
with the dismal aspect 0 e presen 

and conscious that a ghastly materialism 
is, Saturn-like, destroying its own off- 
spring, M. de Montalembert has left the 
real present for an ideal past, and sought 
to obliterate ali thoughts of modern degeneracy, 
or perhaps to shame it into something higher 
a better, by recalling the distant centuries, 
whose good, by some mysterious law, time has 
heightened, and whose evil it has allowed to 
| fade away. But we need not now dilate upom 
| medizeval characteristics. The world has per- 
| haps heard enough of them within the last. 
ltwenty years; but we doubt eee the 
| popular ideas respecting the middle ages are 
be the more correct after all that has beem 
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said about them. They have been made in our | the disciples. Yet history abounds with | 
times the battle-field of polemical disputants, | examples of the entire fallaciousness of such a 


and few agencies are so fatal to a right inter- 
pretation either of a man or an era, as the 
passions and prejudices of theological argu- 
mentation. Such argumentation consists in a 
one-sided representation of facts, and leads to 
an equally one-sided belief; and a truthful 
opinion based on a candid investigation of all 
statements is not often desired, still less often 
is itobtained. We believe that a dispassionate 
study of medieval phenomena will force any 
candid mind to the conviction that the middle 
ages were not so brutal and superstitious as is 
maintained by some, nor so high-minded and 
so faithful as is equally maintained by others. 
M. de Montalembert looks upon them asa 

fresh, strong-rushing mountain stream, 
that in its course has become broader and 
deeper, but has also become foul and muddy. 
Others will see in them the fierce passions, the 
hot enthusiasm, and the unreasoning zeal 
common to youth, whether of individuals, 
races, or eras, and he is but young himself who 
does not consider all this advantageously re- 
placed by the calm reason and deliberate faith 
of manhood and maturity. 

But M. de Montalembert has been equally 
misled, and by the same causes, in his repre- 
sentation of monachism. In the first place, 
we conceive that his notion of monasticism is 
in itself erroneous. He forgets, when telling 
of the glories and the advantages of solitude, 
that solitude was not found in monasteries. A 
hermit enjoys ail these glories and advantages; 
but can a ceenobite—one who eats, drinks, 
sleeps, and works along with others—be con- 
sidered to come within the influence of solitude? 
St. Benedict, the very founder of Western 
monasticism, was certainly alone in the deso- 
late Sublaco, but at Monte Casino he was no 
more alone than the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
A cloistered monk left a great world with 
great interests, for a little world with little 
interests. Like a Chinese woman, he did his 
best to cramp natural development, and though 
toa morbid taste the one as the other may 
appear admirable, to the eye of true 
reason they are both of them ugly and 
monstrous. A savage with his under-lip pro- 
truded on a stick, or a female Chinese with 
stunted feet, is scarcely a more pitiable 

tacle than a monk who has abandoned 

world, and at once and for ever checked 
the growth of all his imental faculties. 
Amongst the innumerable objections to such 
a course, we will only remark its gross sel- 
fishness and patent cowardice. To fiy from 
the world when his duty is to confront and 
grapple with its temptations, is the act, not of 
a free and fearless, but of a timid, and we had 
almost said worthless, soul. In answer to this, 
M. de Montalembert will probably remind us 
of the manifold blessings conferred upon 
the world by monastic labour. “We can 
never boast loudly enough,” he exclaims, “ of 
their indefatigable industry in research, and 
their almost supernatural powers of penetration. 
We can never look back with sufficient regret 
upon their resources, and the protection which 
was offered to the loftiest wie of erudition, 
history, and criticism, by those great homes 
of literature.” We shall be reminded of the 
splendid zeal of St. Bernard, the unexampled 
self-denial of Francis d’Assisi, and the k 
enthusiasm of St. Dominic. But Cistercians 
were not as zealous as Bernard, nor were 
Franciscans as unselfish as Francis, nor 
Dominicans as enthusiastic as Dominic. 

There are few errors more common than 
this transference of the virtues of the founder 
to the followers, of the zeal of the master to 











doctrine ; and in most cases the death of the 
originator of any great institution is followed 
by the decay of the institution itself. There 
was scarcely a decade of years from the begin- 
ning of the sixth to the end of the fourteenth 
century, in which some eminent writer or 
preacher did not inveigh, in terms whose 
force attests their sincerity, against the pride, 
avarice, and rapacity of the monks. One 
after another, the heroes of monachism rose up 
at no great intervals of time, each to denounce 
the degeneracy of the followers of the hero 
before him, and, finding the degeneracy 
seemingly incurable, to establish a rule and 
enrol followers of his own. Bernard, Francis, 
Dominic, Bonaventura, and many other stars 
of less magnitude, all show by their words and 
their deeds in what need of renovation the 
wonastic orders coustantly stood. Here is 
one of the multitudinous proofs that monachism 
does not, as so often urged by Roman Catholics, 
and so often admitted by Protestants, meet a 
real requirement of the human mind. 

M. de Montalembert assigns what seems to 
us a highly exaggerated importance to the | 
function of the monks in the civilisation of | 
Europe. After depicting in glowing colours 
the utter feebleness and degradation of the | 
West at the end of the fifth century, he goes | 
on to show that the influence of Christianity, 
after Constantine had made it the imperial 
creed, was in no way appreciable. The 
Christian faith had no more affinity with the 
Paganism of the civil world of the empire, 
than oil has with water, and the author 
intimates that Christianity was more extensively 
tainted by contact with Paganism than 
Paganism improved by Christianity. In the 
old times they sacrificed to the Czsars after 
their death. When the Cesars made them- | 
selves heads of the Church, they were called | 
divine and eternal during their lifetime. As 
M. de Montalembert observes (i. p. 14), ‘the | 
heathen tradition of the divinity of the prince | 
impregnated both the court and all the acts | 
of the government.” Constantine and his | 
successors were baptised, but not the empire | 
nor the imperial power. Persecution was now | 
carried on, in behalf of Arius, as in the time | 
of Julian, for Jupiter and Venus. Paganism | 
was a3 vital and upright as ever, and society | 
was what Paganism, not Christianity, had | 
made it. 

“ Notwithstanding its divine origin and strength ; | 
notwithstanding the humble and zealous devotion | 
of the fathers and the pontiffis to the decrepit | 
majesty of the Cesars; notwithstanding its holy | 
saints and its men of genius, Christianity never | 
succeeded in transforming the ancient society.”— 
(Vol. i, p. 28). 

M. de Montalembert might have remembered 
that it was during this very time, when 
Christianity was being corrupted by the 
embraces of a putrescent government, when 
the empire was characterised by “ that dismal 
weakness which does not inspire even pity,” 
when every event was hurrying it on in 
incurable decay, it was during those evil days 
that many if not most of the dogmas of his 
creed were promulgated. If they were the 

of heresy, they were no less those of 
Catholic orthodoxy. This, however, would 
lead us into further discussions, quite irrelevant 
to our object; and we are content to have 

















extorted from M. de Montalembert the not 
insignificant fact that the Church never 
succeeded in transforming the old society. | 

“Tn order that the Church might be able to | 
save society, society needed a new element, | 
and the Church a new force. There were | 


wanted two invasions: that of the Barbarians 
in the north; that of the monks in the south.” 
To the combination of the new element and 
the new force, MI. de Montalembert attributes 
the birth and character of European civilisa- 
tion. ‘The barbarians from the north brought 
us liberty and honour. The monks from the 
south brought the purifying truths of Chris- 
tianity. The one, if unaided, would have re- 
mained spiritually strong, but materially weak ; 
and the other spiritually weak, though materi- 
ally strong. Vis consili expers mole ruit sué, 
and the barbarians, unpurified by the new 
religion, and polluted by the old corruption, 
would probably have passed over Europe as the 
hordes of Tartary some centuries later 

over Asia. To borrow the author's words, con- 
quest would have been turned into an orgy, 
and the world would have changed its masters 
without changing its destiny. 

“From the depth of the deserts of Africa and the 
East, the Almighty sends forth a swarthy host, more 
intrepid and more patient—more unwearied and 
more hardy—than ever were Romans or barbarians. 
In silence they spread over the whole empire; and 
when the hour of its fall has come, they start up in 
the West as in the East. The barbarians arrive, 
and as they advance, alongside of them, before 
them, behind them—wherever they have passed with 
conflagration and slaughter—other armies come and 
encamp, other colonies form themselves, and devote 
themselves to repairing the miseries of the invasion, 
and to gathering the fruits of victory. Then when 
the exterminators have spread desolation on all 
sides—have invaded and conquered all—one mighty 
man will arise. Benedict will be the legislator of 
voluntary toil, self-restraint, and poverty. He will 
count by thousands his children or his soldiers. = 
He will draw up a rule which for six centuries will 
shine over Europe like a beacon light, which will 
be the law, the strength, and the life of those peace- 
ful legions destined in their turn to inundate Europe;, 
but to fertilise it, to raise up its ruins, to till its 
desolate plains, to people its deserts, and to conquer 
its conquerors. 

“The Roman Empire without the barbarians— 
this was an abyss of slavery and corruption. The 


| barbarians without the monks—this was chaos. 


The barbarians and the monks united will produce 
a world which sball be called Christendom (/a 
Chrétienté.” )\—(V ol. i. p. 35.) 

The second and third books of the work are 
devoted to an account of the precursors of 
monachism in the East and West. The de- 
scription of the monks of the Thebiid is the 
first glimpse we get of M. de Montalembert’s 
historical powers, properly so called, and we 
can only repeat that it is disappointing toa 
degree. It is marked by an absence of Pp 
and a feebleness of tone mee marvellous. 
Pages upon pages are filled with credulous 
narrations of monkish austerity and saintly 
martyrdom, such as we expect to find in old 
chronicles and legends, but not in a grave 
history written in this century by one of its. 
most illustrious men. Here, again, weare filled 
with surprise at the discovery that an author 
who begins (Introd. p. eclxxviii.) by an apology 
for what his readers may think an ostentatious 
erudition, in his extracts from the Greek 
fathers, neither refers to nor translates from. 
the Greek originals, but from the Latin ver- 
sions of them! What can be more unscholar- 
like? Even here, however, in the midst of 
unphilosophical and unscholarlike writing, we 
meet with passages of singular beauty and. 
eloquence: witness the following description 
of evening in the desert :— 


“Tt was, then, in the desert especially that theit 
triumph shone forth, and that the world, hardly yet 
Christian, recognised in them the emissaries of 
Heaven and the conquerors of the flesh. When 
towards evening at ‘the hour for nones, after a day 
of stifling heat, all labour ceased, and when from 
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the midst of the sandy desert, from the depth of 
caverns, from pagan temples despoiled of their 
idols, and from all those vast tombs of a dead naticn, 
the cry of a living race mounted to the skies; 
when from on all sides, and all at once, the air 
resounded with hymns, prayers, devout songs, full 
of tenderness and exultation, from those champions 
of the soil, those conquerors of the desert, as they 
celebrated; in the words of David the praises of the 
living God, the gratitude of the emancipated soul, 
and the ho of vanquished nature—then the 
‘traveller, the pilgrim, and above the fresh convert +o 
Christianity, stayed on his way, stupefied, ravished 
by 1) sounds of that sublime concord.”—(Vol. i. 
p. 79. 

The fourth and fifth books are on subjects 
of surpassing interest, and we are introduced 
to the two great heroes of what are termed 
the Dark Ages—Benedict and Gregory the 
Great. We confess we can discover little of 
what is new, and less of what is original, in 
M. de Montalembert’s remarks on these two 
eminent men. Benedict's character will re- 
main as weli or as ill understood as it was 
before M. de Montalembert wrote his book. 
It is a character, we allow, which is not 
easily intelligible. It seems to possess a breadth 
almost inconceivable for the time. Benedict 
saw clearly the necessity of maintaining a 
proper balance between the material an] 
spiritual parts of human nature, between work 
and prayer. He saw clearly the falsity of the 
maxim now enunciated by the author, qui prie 
travaille, and the almost equal falsity of the 
doctrine—qui laborat, orat. His rule, therefore, 
is stringent upon the necessity of labour, and we 
suspect that many of his followers would scarcely 
have regretted a Ten Hours’ Bill in theirfavonr. 
But if toil was necessary, no less so was prayer. 
Silence, tco, and entire obedience were essen- 
tial to human excellence, according to the 
Benedictine rule. His extraordinarily clear 


hhave been one of the most far-sighted or deep- 
sighted men that have ever lived. It is on 
these very points that our own age is most 
blind. We have either an excess of labour or 
an excess of formal devotion ; we talk too much 
and we obey too little. 

For these reasons, we are fully persuaded 
that few studies are so fitted to meet the 
deepest requirements of these times, so calcu- 
lated to counteract the unquestionably per- 
nicious tone of thought and method of action 
characteristic of modern England, as the con- 
‘templation of an age which was chivalrous in 
its materialism, and sincere even in its super- 
stition. 
spirit of M. de Montalembert, but in the 
rational attitude of an earnest philosophy ; and 
-we are sorry to add that, after a candid and 
attentive reading of the volumes before us, we 
believe that the history of monachism has still 
‘to be written. It is true that as yet we have 
only a third of the complete work, but we have 
enough to form a just estimate of what the 
rest will be. 





TURKISH LIFE AND CHARACTER.* 


“THERE can be no doubt whatever, and the fact 
may therefore be stated for the benefit of pos- 
terity, that Mr. Thornbury is a muscular 
Christian. He takes care to tell us that he is 
strong-winded and strong-limbed ; that he is 
ready at any moment to use his fists for a 
friend; that he is a bull-dog when once he 
clinches his teeth; that when his stomach is 
full and he is “his own man,” his heart fills 
also; that at such times he burns to feed a 
starving world, or is willing, if called upon, to 





*Turkish Life and Character. 
2 vols. (London: Smith, Elder, and Co.) 


fight three Turks hand to hand. Commend 
us to such a man for a companion in travel ! 
generous, impulsive, kindly, dare-devilish ; 
ready for any sport, careless of any risk, 
brimming over with animal spirits, and con- 
scious at the same time of intellectual power, 
with an eye to literary business, with every 
sense open to enjoyment, an Englishman in all 
his predilections, a Cockney to the back-bone: 
such is Mr. Walter Thornbury, if we may 
trust to the likeness of himself as sketched in 
his own books. Perhaps the most pleasant 
gt of the pleasant volumes before us is to 

found in the lively vein of genial and healthy 
egotism which runs through the whole nar- 
rative. There is nothing offensive about it ; 
there is a good deal that is amusing; it makes 
the author and his readers familiar at the outset, 
and forms a striking contrast to that pedantic 
gravity peculiar to some travellers and writers. 
Mr. Thornbury went to Turkey to write his 
own bulletin on the condition of the “sick man.” 
He thinks that he is not only sick, but dying, 
and evidently awaits with eager anticipation 
the last scene of all. Not a word has Mr. 
Thornbury to say in favour of the Turkish 
government. He regards it as utterly corrupt, 
despicable, villanous; yet again and again we 
are told of the mighty improvements which 
have taken place within the last twenty years, 
which at least prove the possibility of progress. 
But whatever result Mr. Thornbury may have 
arrived at respecting the political condition of 
Turkey, his remarks on the subject are com- 
paratively few and unimportant, and the 
greater portion of his work is devoted to a de- 
scription of the outside of Turkish life, as it 
presents itself to the keen eye of an observant 
and well-informed traveller. 

Piquant sketches, picturesque details, lively 


; and dashing narrative, give a charm to these 
views on all these points, prove Benedict to | 


volumes. Some of the faults of hasty writing 
may also be observed in them, but at the same 
time we have the fire and energy of a work 
thrown off at asudden heat. So we can pardon 
Mr. Thornbury for such errors of forgetfulness 
as the introduction of a certain Dr. Legoff to 
his readers in the second volume as a new 
acquaintance, when they have already become 
perfectly familiar with him in the first ; or for 
describing more frequently than is needful the 





| If they plod leisurely along a macadamised 
We would have it studied, not in the | 


unpleasant mode of interment which is patro- 
nised by the Turks. There are some writers 
whose errors are unpardonable. Uniformly 
dull, they should at least be uniformly correct. 
road, 
there is not the slightest reason why they should 
stumble; but Mr. Thornbury rides his horse 
rough-shod over wild moorland, through rocky 
rivers, up perilous hillsides; and if the foaming, 
panting, fiery animal upsets his rider occasion- 
ally, it is all “blood,” as Mrs. Waterbrook 
would say, and what judge of authors or horse- 
fiesh will venture to term that a defect ? 

And now, by way of giving two or three 
specimens of Mr. Thornbury’s handicraft and 
headecraft, let us open his book and see what it 
will yield suitable for our columns. Any 
chapter, almost any page, will suffice for this 
purpose. Here is a description of Turkish 
shops and shopkeepers—a worn-out subject, 
some may say, but Mr. Thornbury looks at it 
freshly :-— 

“In the Orient shops, all is open-air life. The 
shops have the lids off; they are pies without crust. 
The goods are laid out on sloping slabs, such as our 
English fishmongers use to display the ichthyo- 
logical specimens upon; they are small bulkheads, or 
more generally narrow, open stalls, without doors or 











windows, and with limited platform counters, 7 
| which robed and turbaned urks sit, as if they 


By Walter Thornbury. | been acting stories from the ‘ Arabian Nights’ in 


| private theatricals the night before, and had not yet 








had time to change their clothes. These grave and 
reverend séigniors are always to be seen sitting 
cross-legged, generally smoking (Ali Baba or Mus- 
tapha), and half dozing, taking a quiet, unhurried, 
kind, and contemplative view of life, Donkeys may 
pass and bump up against the door-posts; thieves 
may run by (as I have seen them, pursued by 
soldiers with drawn and flashing sabres); the 

Man himself may ride past, sad and hopeless, and 
felon-faced, with the ambassadors he is so sick of— 
mortally sick of—at his elbows ; still nothing moves 
our friend in the decent, unruffled mushroom button 
of a white or green turban. Why, if a Job’s mes- 
senger were to come in and say that his thirty-third 
wife was dead, or that fire from Allah had burnt 
down his villaat Buyukdere, the most Mustapha would 
do, I think, would be to fill his pipe rather quicker 
than usual, and, puffing a little faster than usual, 
Sal tax beaks, nal.cecn the iolicl Gl wie Oe 
world. 

“ A Turkish shopkeeper’s goods never project into 
the road ; he has of sate counter, like ae venders 
of old books; no old clothes and faded regimentals 
fluttering obtrusively in a bankrupt, suicide way, at 
his outer doors. His little quiet shop is flush with 
the roadside wall; and, sells he mouthpieces of 
pipes, clogs for the bath-room, or fez caps, they are 
all kept inside the little bin of a shop, on the floor 
of which, and at the entrance of which, sits the Turk, 
the master, with his red slippers before him, where 
the guillotine window-sash would be in our own 
‘marts’ and ‘ emporiums.’ 

“Tired of travellers’ flatulent generalities, and 
wishing really to paint truly, brightly, and minutely 
what I see, I yet know scarcely how to convey a 
thorough impression of Turkish shops. I must do 
it ly by negatives. They are not enormous 
cleared-out ground-floors of dwelling-houses, as in 
London, but rather cobbler-like, one-storeyed, covered 
stalls, where lurks a turbaned quiet man, aided by a 
blacked-eyed Greek, or fat, brown Armenian boy, 
who, to prevent the good phlegmatic man using his 
legs, gets down from shelves, or from the inner 
vaulted bin, the striped silks, the sandal-wood beads, 
the aloes wood, the hippopotamus-hide whips, the 
spongy bath towels, or whatever it may be your 
caprice cries for. I feel quite sure that the highly- 
oiled and lavendered young curates who serve in our 
West-end shops wel, indeed, almost faint if any 
one suggested that they had anything in common 
with the ‘ dirty pediar,’ as they, no doubt, would 
profanely call the venerable Mustapha who sells 
Macedonian tobacco, without any greedy hurry, in 
‘the street that is called straight,’ in the city of 
Constantinop'e. To tell them that Mustapha is a 
worthy gentleman in his quiet, unruffied serenity ; 
in his grave, spotless dress; in his calm, yet fervent 
religion, which he is proud of, and not ashamed to 
own, would not, however, I suppose, much reconcile 
my young E}l, Tapeworm, and Co.'s to the odious 
‘ caparison.’ eggs : 

“You could, I found, hardly imagine a man going 
to cheat you who was in no hurry to get down his 
gold stripped cloths, who requested you to tuck up 
your legs on his counter in the way that he did; 
who sent out for lemonade or sherbet, or called for 
pipes and coffee. I used always to think, when I 
coiled myself up to buy some small trifle (a little 
red pipe bowl, or a pair of slippers, starred with 
seed pearl, to wit), that Mustapha treated me more 
like some bearded Arabian merchant who had come 
to spend a month with him, than a ‘loafing’ infidel, 
who was in a burning hurry, and had only a sove- 
reign or two to spend. — —_ dong teeag se 
majestic Turk, sitting wi i ippers before 

io be to ask me exactly two hundred times 
the worth of that pipe and those slippers, my respect 
for the trading instincts of the pa old, 
bearded humbug, increased tremendously ; ge 4 
knew he longed to spit in my coffee, and to f 
my unshorn head up and down the knubbly street, 
all the time he sipped his coffee.” - 

Of course our traveller visits the Valley of 
the Sweet Waters one Friday, the Sabbath of 
Mohammedans, to see all that is to be seen on 
that fashionable promenade. His opinion of 
Turkish pleasure-takers and Turkish beauties 
is not particularly favourable. 





“We got tired of the laborious idleness of the 
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day, of seeing le you might not talk to 
“: pain of a ig a a eunuch’s sabre, and of 
the dreary mill-horse grind of carriages, and pushed 
on down an intolerable dusty lane, deeply banked, 
ing for the inner valley, where the Sweet Waters 
that feed the fountain on the shore wind and 


A lane that connects this Hyde Park with this 
Green Park, to use a simile that realises the position 
of the two places at once to most Englishmen, is not 
model lane. It is a mingle of dust and mud, and 
in by brambles and the snaky roots of old 

Its ruis are as deep as those of a country 
in England, after harvest or a wet summer. 
bury the wheels of those painted egg- 


of is, and as for the ox- ms, they are 
ide that they fill it up osdie, tak te 


it 


so wide 
the pedestrians to the prickly edge, the fig-trees, 
and the elevated bank! Windybank ant who 


with difficulty being ¢ poems to death 
ponderous wheels of the ox-waggons, and 
toe-crushing circumference of the more volatile 
Semeniing and com ing ourselves 
brambly bank, get at into the inner 
, to find nothing but more tulip crowds of 

ing satin ferijees, someting maee, Nubian 
musicians, painted veiled ladies, with more moored- 
carriages, with Turks smoking composedly out 
of the borg more rows : hack horses and noisy 
groom-boys shouting out their praises, as every now 
and then a pert Levantine clerk clumsily mounted 
one, and dashed round the meadow with laughing 


“When T dare to confess that I think even Rotten 
Row and its slow daily procession insanely tedious, 
need I say that I thought the Sweet Waters by no 
means liveiy? To w Soict leieeeerm, Meets 
2 caldron, to listen to Nubians screeching songs, to 
see cross-legged men smoking, and veiled Jezebels 
sitting under walnut and plane trees, taking coffee, 
and talking frivolous and mischievous scandal, can 
be only amusing for the first time. To see the poor 
‘women sloughing along in loose, soft, yellow boots ; 
to see Turkish babies, in ” jackets and trousers 
(skeleton suit) and tiny fezes, tumbling about in a 
Megress’s lap; to see Croat gardeners, Cri 
in their gray wool caps and pink trousers, Hindoo 
fakirs, swinging their hollow pumpkin alms-dishes, 
with elephantiasis arms, large as 

Montenegrins, Bulgari vine- 
dressers, Anatolian shepherds in black sheep-skins, 
boatmen, Circassians, i sherbet sellers, 
dervishes royal in their rags, Persians in receding 
black caps, pashas with beards dyed a ruddy brown 
henna, boys smeared between the eyes with 
black to keep off the evil eye, and fat captains on 
horses grand with gold embroidered saddle-cloths— 
t were the sights which alone redeemed this 
insufferably dull place of amusement.” 

After this description, we, as Englishmen 
and Londoners, have already attained Mr. 
Thornbury’s conclusion, that, in spite of certain 
houris with wonderful eyes of the “ first 
water,” Oxford Street alone would present on 
a fine day more beauty than could be gathered 
in all that Asian valley. 

One more dip into a book which bids fair to 
be perused by all travel-loving readers, and 
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then we must say farewell to the “sick man,” | 


and to the quick-sighted, healthy, heart-whole 

hysician, who has endeavoured to make a 
enone of his case. Recommending the 
— on street dogs to the benevolent lady 
at Highbury, who has expressed her willingness 


to receive and bless all vagrant puppies, we | 
pass on, or rather turn back, to a graphic| ..* : 
description of the dancing dervishes. Let the | divide these popular tales into two great 


reader take the concluding portion of it, 
way of stimulating his appetite for 
remainder :— 


“Tt is not my disposition to see the ludicrous if 
the ludicrous is not in a thing, but I must confess I 
had to bite my tongue hard when three old men, too 
feeble for howling, squatted on the floor—a blind, 
feeble man, a yellow, phlegmatic man, and a tooth. 
Jess old fogy, who, in England, would have been an 


the very top of their quavering voices ; all this time 
the incense stifled, curdling blue and thick, while 
the sheikh in the green and black turban bowed to 
the central niche, or raised his hands in prayer, as 
the dervishes put ‘on their light-brown thick felt 
caps, and taking off their girdles, hung them round 
their necks. 

“Tt was when the flutes began in a whirli 
shuttling movement, singularly adapted to 
madhouses with lively tenants, that the real business 
of the afternoon (hall-past three) commenced. The 
Pr of the — dervishes’ chorus chant, and 
of the motions an es accom) ing it, are 
always the same, beginning anit wok pllometes 
enough, and gradually crescendoing to the wildest 
frenzy and the raving how! of mad wild beasts. 

“Thus it grew, for the formula may be taken 
—_ by any one at a or third visit, when 

@ eye grows less giddy, the mind more poised, and 
the a clieched. Ranged in a Tine ike 
row of soldiers on drill, the brothers first repeat 
slowly and sanely, in good cadence, ing time 
with the flutes, the Mohammedan confession of faith: 
‘La illah—illah la’ (six syllables), As they say 
‘la,’ all the dozen brothers bow forward ; at ‘ill,’ 
they raise themselves up again; at ‘lah,’ they bend 

wards ; at ‘ill,’ they again bend forward; at 
‘lah,’ they raise themselves; at ‘la,’ they bend 
again backwards. 

“The second time the syllables are repeated with 
a change of action, for now the men bend to the 
right at the first, raise themselves up at the second 
syllable, and bend to the left at the third. Soon the 
measure gets quicker, the music more whirling and 
frenzied, the gestures become abbreviated, or per- 
formed and shouted so quickly that they seem 
one and the same movement and one and the same 
sound, and all this time that nodding, toothless, 
blear-eyed old chorus go —— the passages 
from the Borda, or praises of the Pome and the 

t dervish sheikhs, Abdul-Kadir- and the 
ounder, Seid Ahmed Rufai; and then they all clap 
their horny hands and shout in gasps, ‘Ya-hu’ 
(Jehovah) or ‘Ja-meded’ (O help). Faster and 
louder goes the ‘la illah, illah la,’ faster the swaying 
backwards, forwards, and right and left, till you hear 
at last nothing but the first syllable ‘il, and the 
last ‘1a,’ or a sort of paviour’s grunt of ‘hoo!’ roared 
out as if the madmen were turning into wolves 
rapidly, the motion growing now quite mechanical 
and insanely epileptic.” 

One word in conclusion. Mr. Thornbury 
is a very clever writer, and of this, we have no 
doubt, he is perfectly aware; but there is a 
want of pape about his writings which is 
sometimes almost painful. A little less effort, 
a little more calmness of judgment and of 
description, and we believe that Mr. Thorn- 
bury would be entitled to a literary position 
even higher than that which he oo as 
it is, attained. 





POPULAR TALES OF THE WEST 
HIGHLANDS.* 


THERE are many people who cannot for the | 


life of them see the use of ferreting out and 


collecting together what they would be pleased | 


to call a bundle of stupid old stories. The 
ignorance of such may be bliss, but we cannot 
ink it is folly on our part to try to make 
them wiser. More can be gathered froma 
compilation of this kind than from many works 
of far greater literary pretensions. 
For the purpose of discussion, we may 


by | Classes, according as the manners they repre- 
the | Sent are those of a very early period, say of 
| that when they are supposed to have been 
| originally narrated; or, in the second place, 
| those which obtain at the present day. 
tales of the former class are useful, as being a’ 


The 


trustworthy history of a nation’s infancy. It 
matters but little whether the battles which 





iral at least—to whine verses of the Koran at’! » * Popular Tales of the West Highlands. By J. F. Camp- 


ell. (Edinburgh : Edmonston and Douglas.) 


| they celebrate were fought, or the towns 

ed; whether even the names which we 
find in them represent men and women who 
really lived. We are not benefited or really 
instructed by a proof that Priam was actually 
king of Troy, or that Fingal was actuall 
beaten by a bigger giant. But we are bot 
benefited and instructed by a very great deal 
in the tales which tell us of them. We learn 
the habits of thought of those early times, and 
their modes of action; what men honoured, 
and what they despised ; but this not as from the 
historian, who, after long collecting, and compar- 
ing, and rejecting, eventually presents us with 
a picture, which, if he have not sacrificed truth 
to effect, is at best but a mere outline, probably 
a very faint one. Whoever first made the 
ballad or the story, invented no manners, had 
to ransack no chronicle for facts. His per- 
sonages, heroes or heroines, giants or demigods, 
en in en i and accomplished 
won which were perhaps only distorted 
images of still earlier truths; but their words 
were such as men of his own day spoke, their 
actions were those which he saw men doing 
around him, their clothes, their weapons, their 
dwellings those which were then in use. 
If his hero cries out when he suffers physical 
pain, or his warriors call each other mee 

ore proceeding to extremities, we may 

sure that heroes in those days did so; if he 
makes witches mumble their incantations, we 
know at once that there were in those days 
reputed witches. It is needless to multiply 
instances. When the stories were first told . 
they were told to men who were themselves 
the judges whether they were true to nature. 
From them their sons heard them, in their 
turn transmitting them to their descendants, 
and so they were handed down like heirlooms, 
and esteemed scarcely less sacred. 

It may be thought impossible that any tales 
transmitted orally through so many successive 
generations should not be altered in trans- 
mission. Jf the original narrator introduced 
the manners of his own day, why shouldnot each 
following narrator dothesame? Evenif they did 
not do this, nor endeavour to furbish up their 
| decorations till they were suited to an altered 
taste, still memory might fail. If so, they 
would lose the very merit which we mentioned 
| as uliar to their class, that of being a 
| faithful picture of the past. They would 
| retain merely the names of their personages 
|and their more striking achievements: the 
_ very part of them which is of itself without 
value. At first this view would seem a 

correct one. In reality it is notso. Experience 
assures us of the minute accuracy with which 
| many popular traditions are preserved. In 
| some cases, where we have the opportunity of 
judging, the very words used are the same as 
generations upon generations ago. This fact 
may be accounted for in various ways. In 
| many parts, where stories are told, particular 
ones have become, as it were, the property of 
habitual and professed story-tellers. These 
have been recognised as such in their districts; 
and to them in the winter evenings, or at 
other spare times, the neighbours have resorted 
as to a place of amusement. We may assume 
such men to have possessed a decided taste for 
narration, to start with: their powers they 
would naturally cultivate to the utmost on 
account of the consideration which their posi- 
tion as story-tellers gained for them. We need 
not allude to the extraordinary strength which 
the memory acquires among people with 
scanty means of any other than oral commu- 
nication. And these story-tellers would especi- 
ally pride themselves upon the verbal correct- 





, ness of their tales. Looked up to by others on 
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account of their gift, it would acquire a kind 
of sanctity even in their own eyes. They 
would never be induced to attempt any 
voluntary alterations, and their memory would 
be too good to allow of involuntary ones. 
Besides, they might fear that the substitution 
of modern manners for ancient would diminish 
the interest. Two elements, whose presence 
contributes much to the success of a tale, are 
touches of nature, addressing themselves to the 
sympathies, and nexta pi ueness of acces- 
sories which excite the imagination. Under this 
head would come everything that was strange 
and old-world in habits, manners, and lan 3 
A rude audience, of all others, is likely to be 
interested by feelings and actions, which come 
home to itself when felt and done by 
heroes and heroines whose ways were not as 
its ways. Hence, it might well be a main 
object of the narrator to preserve from altera- 
tion that very strangeness and picturesqueness 
which lends additional attractions to the action 
of his story. These considerations would give 
him the inclination, while the goodness of his 
memory would give him the power, to pass on 
his tale as it was told to him. 

The tales which we have classed under the 
second head are useful as contributions to 
ethnological knowledge in general ;—this use- 
fulness is shared with them, however, by those 
already mentioned. The science of the origin 
of nations has of late years been advancing 
with great strides. Points of resemblance have 
been remarked between ples removed from 
each other almost by the Teneth of the diameter 
of the known world. By inductions founded 
now upon similarity of physical conformation, 
now of language, the progress of great migra- 
tions of races has been traced and demonstrated 
as clearly as if their footsteps were yet visible 
before us, fresh as if the waves of time had not 
been for centuries rolling over them. On their 
road, some settled down, some diverged in one 
direction, some in another. But they can still 


be followed up by the traces which they sever- | 


ally left in the traditions of the places of their 
choice. The compiler of the present volume 

ives us especial reasons why the N.W. coast of 

urope and its adjacent islands should be re- 
garded with more than usual interest as a 
storehouse of these tales. Starting from central 
Asia, the Indo-Germanie race must have pro- 
ceeded on its western road, one horde pushing 
on the other, until stopped by the waters of 
the great Atlantic. ‘“ There,” says he, “ the 


waves of men must have mingled and stag- | 
nated ;” consequently, it is there that we must | 
* Flotsom and Jetsam” in the | 


look for their 
shape of popular stories, which still remain to 
tell of their history and religion. 
also a migration eastward, as well as westward, 
subject during its progress to the same laws, 
and only stopping when a like barrier rendered 
farther progress impossible. This barrier was 
the Pacific Ocean. On its shores, then, should 
traces also be found stranded; and if, as it is 
assumed, both migrations originally started 
from the same spot, these traces must also re- 
semble those above mentioned : the traditions 
of Japan and Ceylon should have a family 
likeness to those of Scandinavia and the 
Hebrides. 

Of course the above arguments are mere 
truisms for a great number of educated people. 
It is not for them we are now writing. They 
will at once receive with satisfaction contribu- 
tions to knowledge of this sort, if, as is the 


case in the present instance, the most effective | 


means seem to have been taken for their com- 
pilation and reproduction. There are others 
who look upon them as compositions whose 
literary merit is about the same as that of 


There was | 


nursery stories ; but which are not fitted for 
the nursery in consequence of the absence of 
moral. To these latter we would say, that the 
volumes before us are the result of some not 
common knowledge, much labour, and much 
good temper : that the purpose of the author, 
as explained by himself, was to provide 
material for scientific observers to work upon ; 
and that he has, in our opinion, satisfactorily 
effected his purpose. 





OLD FRIENDS AND NEW ACQUAIN- 
TANCES.* 


Ix these long winter evenings, when, to 
bachelors at least, a book is the best 
companion, and a good tale becomes increas- 
ingly appreciated, such a volume as Miss 
Strickland has here provided for us deserves a 
general and hearty welcome. The historian of 
“The Queens of England” has won fame 
enough as a writer to satisfy any aspirations. 
Everybody has read her volumes; everybody 
has praised them. Their faults are indeed 
obvious, but they are nearly allied to virtues ; 
their charms are obvious also, and are such as 
bid fair to stand the wearing influences of time. 
Pleasant it is to meet Miss Strickland on differ- 
ent ground, and to find that in the quiet region 
of rural fiction she is as much at home as amid 
the tragedies or follies of a court. 


acquaintances,- are just such as would have 
leased Miss Mitford, whose love of local scenes 
ed her to immortalise a village. Very simple 
in plot, utterly unpretentious in style, they 


are truthful—that they are, in fact, sketches 
fancies. 


Hannah Pearson,” reads almost like a simple 
matter-of-fact record of the lives of an agri- 
cultural labourer, his wife, and his daughter. 

The struggles of deep poverty, the tender 
affection shown through it all, the widow's 
bitter grief, the daughter’s self-denying love, 
| the unmanly and selfish lover, and the other 
| lover who is more worthy of Rachel's heart, 
| and wins it at last, are all presented in that 
| simple, homely, straightforward way, in which 
| only a very clever author will ever venture to 
| write fiction. That Miss Strickland has 
succeeded in this difficult task will be proved, 
we dare affirm, by every reader of the story. 
Few men, we imagine, no woman we are sure, 
will skip a line of it. 

* The Man who Carried his Own Bundle” is 
; an old story as far as the main incident is 
| concerned, but it is told with spirit. “The 
Family Ghost” is like most other ghost 
stories—with a difference, however, which 
the reader may discover by referring to 
the tale. ** Old Michaelmas Day,” describes 
| ludicrously enough the horrors of house- 








| cleaning at that season in the eastern 
| counties. Nehemiah Dowton, the parish 
clerk, tells one or two incidents we have 


heard before; but he is a true original, and 
we sympathise heartily with him in_ his 
contempt for Humphrey Hames, the clerk of 
Scrapetor parish. This Hames has a weakness 
for wife-beating, and we are told that the 
young fellows of the village came and strewed 
chaff on his threshold three nights running, 
to show him that it was known that he threshed 
| his wife. 

In every portion of rural England there is, we 
imagine, some custom in vogue through which 
public feeling on this point endeavours to find 





&* Old Friends and New Acquaintances. 
|} land. Second Series. 


By Agnes Strick- 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) 


These stories; whether of old friends or new | 


interest us, because we feel at once that they | these three about enough character, thought, 





drawn from the life, and not mere brain | 


| remarks, ‘‘a presence.” 
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a vent. In Hampshire, at least in the southern 
portion of the country, when a man is reported 
to have beaten his wife, the juvenile population 
turn out with old kettles and divers other 
noisy implements, parade the whole village, 
by way of publishing the matter, and then 
expend the full vigour of their music before 
the offender's door. 

In noticing “Old Friends and New 
Acquaintances ” we have not cared to do much 
more than to recommend it to our readers. 
It is not a book requiring any special criticism, 
but rather general commendation. We are 
glad to meet Miss Strickland once more in the 
= of a story-teller, but still more glad to 

nd that this pleasant pastime has not 
abstracted her attention from historical studies. 
The “Lives of the Bachelor Kings of England” 
are already, we are told, being prepared for 
the press. 














NEW NOVELS. 


High Places. By G. J. Lowth, Esq. 3 
vols. (Hurst and Blackett.) For the general 
reader, who skips on principle, carelessly 

ing over lengthy descriptions of scenery, on 
ae acy how bas en bestow “ much yain labour, 
and turning hastily over the page when a 
favourite idea is repeated, this is a very read- 
able book. But the slow, studious reader 
might reasonably complain that he has got 
very little for his toil when he has arrived at 
the end ; and the conscientious critic becomes, 
while struggling through it, loud in his praises 
of one-volumed novels. In fact, there is in 


and incident to make one very pleasant little 
volume. There is a healthy absence of 


| int ti lsubile analysis of feelin; 
One rather long story in the volume, * Old | eee ’ ) 


which renders the characters more than ordin- 
arily agreeable. The tone of thought in more 
immediate connection with the title of the 
book is impressive, and free from the modern 
wildness of spiritualism, which is the 
ground chiefly taken ; while the story, with- 
out containing apy startling novelty of incident, 
or showing evidence of that artistic dramatis 
treatment which deals in mysteries and sur- 
prises, arrives in a pleasant, quiet way at a 
most legitimate aud time-honoured conclusion, 
The scene is laid in the neighbourhood of 
Winchester. Cheeseford Head, one of the 
highest points of the Hampshire Downs that 
overlook the city, is the potent High Place 
which influences the lives of many of the actors 
in the story. So this and the surrounding 
down-lands are described with excessive 
minuteness of detail, but with an evidently 
hearty love of Nature and this her work 
in particular, which makes us enjoy, grow 
weary, and forgive. But we are not all in 
love with this particular spot, though doubt- 
less we all should be if we once stood on the 
top of that Down on a fine summer day, with 
the south wind coming up the country fresh 
from the Needles. But we do not all know 
Mr. Lowth’s mistress, so we tire of her praises, 
when repeated, with the same full description 
of her charms, at intervals throughout the 
whole of the work. Carew, or Lovelace, 
with their endless love-lyrics, are comparatively 
free from this tedium of passion. At any rate, 
we should like a map, if we are to follow the 
little heroine in all her rambles. With the 
feelings described as evoked by this High Place 
we can, however, fully sympathise, and own 
the power which such scenery possesses im 
moulding the character and elevating the 
ideas of all thoughtful minds that dwell in 
the midst of it. as the author 
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nature, but God in nature; and so no longer 
to the Christian philosopher is there any such 
thing as natural religion. The position is 
changed ;—nature is seen through her God ; 
the works through the Creator. The conversa- 
tions in which these ideas are set forth show 
much depth of thought, are agreeably free 
from either rant or cant, and are, we think, 
much the best portion of the book. The 
conversation of Ambrose, the confidential old 
gardener, is both natural and humorous ; but 
we must strongly object to his being always 
denominated ‘the old servitor.” This is one 
of those affectations which area great blemish to 
Mr. Lowth’s style. In like manner, he almost 
invariably speaks of Mr. Vere, a proud 
aristocratic old English gentleman, as ‘ The 
Seigneur ;” while, worse than all, a Mr. Brande, 
a peaceable old gentleman, who is nothing but 


~ love and tenderness, goes by the appellation of 


“The Domitor.” The reason for this last very 
curious soubriquet is given as follows: ‘‘ Any 
one might see in the easy commanding seat and 
the play of the arms and body of Mr. Brande, 
the same man who had been the Domitor 
Equorum of his time.” What the peculiar 
functions of a Domitor Equorum to a genera- 
tion are, we have not the remotest idea. Mr. 
Brande’s social position forbids our first sup- 
position, that he began life as a horse-breaker ; 
but however this may be, he is thenceforth 
throughout all the book called ‘* The Domitor.” 
These uncomfortable foreign appellations, par- 
ticularly when they are introduced seven or 
eight times in a single page, are really most 
objectionable conceits, if they are not actu- 
ally silly. There is another fault that we 
must request Mr. Lowth to avoid for the 
future, namely, the frequent repetition both 
of information and idea with which he so 
largely favours us. Twice he informs us that 
there is a difference of two years between the 
ages of the two heroines, and that one looks 
older and the other younger than she really is ; 
and four times in the course of half a page he 
y  geew the epithet “strained” to the state of 
the springs of the heroine’s mind. There is, 
furthermore, a great deal of very careless writ- 
ing. Mr. Lowth frequently forgets that the 
time of action of his tale is, according to his 
own repeated statement, forty years ago. Wit- 
ness such a passage as the following :— 
“Charles and Mr. Winter (‘a member of that re- 
markable body of men, the London Detective Police’) 
were, in a few minutes, in a cab which they found 
on the stand in Davies Street, and were on their way 
to Leicester Square. . . They drove to the 
top of the Haymarket, and here they parted—the 
detective going on to Leicester Square, and Charles 
slowly following. Before entering the coffee-house, 
Mr. Winter turned into a corner by Rathbone Place, 
where nobody was passing at the moment, and 
drawing from his coat-pocket a wig, he, in an 
instant, slipped it on over his natural hair.” 
Now, here are three most extraordinary state- 
ments. First, (we will take them in inverse 
order) by no possibility could any detective, 
however clever, turn out of Leicester Square 
into a corner by Rathbone Place, seeing that it 
is nearly half a mile off ; secondly, the loyal 
subjects of George IV. did not, in their metro- 
a travels, enjoy the advantages offered 
y those excellent, but frequently rather dirty, 
vehicles called “ cabs ;” and thirdly, “ that re- 
markable body of men, the London Detec- 
tive Police,” were not yet organised for 
the confusion of our criminals, but had 
their representatives among a race called Bow 
Street Runners, of whom their best friends can 
only say that they were of grotesque habit, 
and, as a body, of rather corrupt morals. 
Certainly the polished and sagacious Mr. 
Winter would have declined being numbered 





with them. One word more as to the 
character-painting. Except that of Charles 
Vere, those of Sid, Storm, and Wind, the 
three dogs, are, we conceive, as well drawn as 
any ; for with nearly all the rest of the human 
actors, their qualities are imputed rather than 
evidenced. We know but little in reality of 
Mary, the real heroine, except in her grand 
battle with a cursing old woman, who bran- 
dishes her crutch at her, and whom she finally 
induces to listen with tears while she reads 
extracts from the Bible. She is trés jolie et 
trés spirituelle, and roams about the Downs 
fancy free, and with elastic ankles, which 
quality must have seriously impeded her 
progression, or at least made her gait rather 
awkward. But Charles Vere is a thoroughly 
original, sparkling character. He is a young 
captain in the Guards, who rules all his 
relatives and friends by propounding 
startling theories to suit each particular 
case in hand and turn the listener to his pur- 
pose; but he is very genial and true-hearted 
withal. In the scene in which he attempts to 
overrule his aunt’s objection to his cousin 
Adolphus marrying Mary, there is some very 
spirited writing :— 

“There is no use in our denying the action of 

the tendencies, you see, my dear aunt. Our best 
way is to utilise what we can’t conquer. I have an 
idea that he will be a very happy man, as these 
things go. You see there is a balance in these 
mundane affairs of ours which it won't do to over- 
look. If Dolphy were to do exactly as you and the 
seigneur wish him to do, and marry some bit of old 
blood—well, now that he has taken this fancy and 
set his head in this direction, he would never care 
very much for her, and so there he would be like 
many another man: you and the seigneur would go 
flourishing about, gainers, as you think, and Dolphy 
would be the loser. Think yourself lucky you have 
not gained your poiut and beaten Dolphy. Some 
misfortune from the infernal regions would have 
surged up to smite you and avenge poor Dolphy. 
Now in this case he will be the gainer, and you will 
be, perhaps, the losers, according‘your ideas of losing. 
Fortune will owe you a turn.” 
The argument is none the less amusing be- 
cause it is not strictly logical. In fine, we do 
not hesitate to recommend these volumes to all 
such as have plenty of leisure time, and are not 
troubled by those peculiar restless sensations 
which are incidental to bodily illness. 





SHORT NOTICES. 





Valentine Duval. An Autobiography of the last 
Century. Edited by the author of “ Mary Powell.” 
(London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street.) 
“Ninety-nine sheep and a Champagnais make a 
hundred head of beasts,” say the Parisians. The 
hero of the book now before us, himself a Cham- 
pagnais, is our authority, and assuredly by what we 
ourselves have observed, the same sun which ripens 
into luxurious fulness the exhilarating grape of 





Champagne seems to impart anything but kindred | 
— to the tillers of its generous soil. Valentine 
ameray Duval, however, the subject of the 
interesting volume before us, was a distinguished | 
exception from the sweeping censure. Born in the | 
lowest ranks of the peasantry of Champagne, at ten | 
years an orphan, and at fourteen an outcast, wholly | 
uneducated, and exposed to such cruel need as chills | 
the blood to think of, during the frightful winter of | 
1709, a season the tradition of whose unparalleled | 
severity even yet lingers, he rose by his own exertions | 
to a position of high dignity in the Imperial Museum | 
of Vienna, and the kindest and most confidential | 
intimacy with the Emperor Francis, and with Maria | 
Theresa. He lived to an advanced age, his decline | 
soothed by royal ministrations; and at his death | 
left behind him a reputation depending less on our } 
admiration than on our affection. From _ his 
autobiography, which was never completed, and 
from his letters preserved by his friend the Chevalier 





Koch, the materials of the story as related im the 
work under notice are taken; and though we canziot 
say that the interest of the volume never flags, it is 
yet a welcome addition to our br, of men 
whose struggles to success through difficulties which 
might well daunt the bravest, set before us such 
examples of arduous heroism that we can ill afford 
to lose. The selection from the letters of Duval, 
especially those written in his extreme old age, to 
the young and lovely Russian Anastasia Socoloff, 
is by no means the least interesting portion of the 
work. Taken as a whole, the mdence is 
tedious and void of interest, but the few letters 
judiciously preserved by the authoress give the 
happiest idea of the playful vivacity of his style, 
of the great kindliness of his disposition, and of the 
almost infantile simplicity he preserved amid the 
allurements of a court. One anecdote of the 
modesty of Duval is strikingly characteristie, and 
as our authoress omits it, we insert it here. Being 
consulted upon a subject of which he was not 
wholly the master, by one of whose ignorance he 
was well aware—‘“I do not know,” was his frank 
response. “Do not know!” answered the intruder; 
“the Emperor pays you for knowing.” “The 
Emperor pays me for what I know ;” said Duval, 
“if he paid me for what I do not know, the whole 
treasury of his kingdom would not suffice.” 
Patience by Perseverance. mdon : E. C. Spu- 
rin, 37, New ‘Bond Street. en! ” a do not play 
whist, young man? what a cheerless old you are 
sopecling yourself!” said Talleyrand. “Duly im- 
pressed with the significant and solemn warning 
conveyed in these words of the wily statesman, we 
applied ourselves diligently at an early age to the 
study of that game which has been the cherished 
relaxation, not only of statesmen but of poets, 
mathematicians and warriors, and all whose minds 
required in amusements something more than the 
mere “far niente.” From Mrs. e downwards 
we have read all the treatises on this game which 
have come to our hand, and have learnt something, 
we trust, from them all. Supplementary to this 
knowledge, came an initiation into the less sublime 
mysteries of ecarté and cribbage, loo, vingt-ét-un, 
and piquet; ay, and even from the undignified 
games of brag, put, all fours, or blind hookey, we 
have extracted some amusement. We have even 
plunged into the profound calculations of double 
dumby, a name at which the tyro may scoff, but 
which the educated whist-player will know how to 
reverence. Surely, then, we have shown a sufficient 
claim to catholicity of spirit in this respect. One 
game alone, if game it may be called, among all the 
numberless combinations of the cards, we utterly 
despised and eschewed, nor till this day have we 
met with an apologist for it. That game was 
“ Patience,” a name we could never utter without a 
yawn which threatened merge dislocation of our 
jaws. Here, however, at length, comes the champion 
of “Patience” in the shape of a handsome little 
volume, containing absolutely eight-and-twenty 
different forms of playing this insufferably tedious 
game; each form illustrated by a neat coloured 
late explanatory of the arduous task to be achieved. 
seth = not deal harshly with a book whose obvious 
aim is to affordaslight solace to hopeless imbecility or 
ennui, so we dismiss this work, wishing to those who 
may explore its complications the patience they will 
assuredly need in suffering the dreary penance 
enjoined in its pages. 
The Bible for the Pandits: The first three 


| Chapters of Genesis; Diffusely ana Unreser: 


Commented on in Sanscrit and English. By J. 

Ballantyne, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, 
and Principal of the Government College, Benares. 
(J. Madden, 3, Leadenhall Street). The author of 
“ Christianity Contrasted with Hindu Philosophy ” 
has favoured the public again with a work not with- 
out merit. It is impossible, in the short space allowed 
us, to convey an adequate impression to the minds 
of our readers as to the great scholarship, ability, 
and learning which so markedly characterise the 
volume before us. In the literature of the day, it is 
such sterling books as Dr. Ballantyne’s “ Bible for 
the Pandits” which redeem it from the only too 
often merited accusation of a “ want of originality.” 
Though not every one of our readers may be taking 
an interest in Oriental matters, we would confidently 
recommend this book to his notice as being evidently 
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the work of a great mind, and therefore an interest- 
ing study. Dr. Ballantyne is merciless against all 
Pharisees and in his stern rebuke of the “sentimen- 
talism” of those who wish to reach the “head by 
the heart ;” yet strongly shows (we believe he 
himself is the greatest proof for that assertion) that 
eminent scholarship, and a desire to satisfy the 
cravings of a “subtle intellect,” may well exist | 
together with true devotedness to the cause 
of religion. Dr. Ballantyne’s style is very peculiar. 
He at last introduces us to the doctrine of the 
mysterious One, the strange Vedantic philosophy, and 
with masterly hand he initiates us into the wonder- 
ful wanderings of the Hindu theosophy! The 
mode of his argumentation with natives is truly 
Oriental, and yet is the leading thought so followed 
through all Eastern flights and digression, that we 
feel at every page that the learned writer is indeed 
“Professor of Moral Philosophy.” One argument | 
follows upon the other, chases the first away, and 
before being fully brought out is followed by 
another, and so on, till all, from various quarters, 
harmoniously join together, and form a perfect 
whole. We have no hesitation in pronouncing 
this book a masterpiece of learnirg, and we trust | 
‘the day will come when readers of a literary journal 
may with interest peruse four or five columns of 
comment on “ Oriental matters.” 

Gertrude Melton, or Nature’s Nobleman (Saunders | 
and Otley), is a simple story, written in an unpre- | 
tending manner; the only break in the even flow of 
probabilities is when the hero, Gabriel Fairfield, | 
acknowledges having burnt a will of his patron, | 
and refuses to assign any reason for this proceeding. 
In consequence of this deed, his engagement | 
to Gertrude Melton is broken off; but through 
the active exertions of a young lady, it is 
found that the will he destroyed was more | 
to his advantage than the one produced. An 
explanation takes place, and Gertrude Melton | 
becomes his wife. According to our notions of mora- | 
lity, possibly obsolete, we cannot bestow 
one approval on any man, whether one of nature’s 
noblemen or not, who burns a will contrary to the 
expressed wish of the person who made it. Had he | 
waited till he came into possession of the bequest, 
-and then made it over to the person he considered 
the rightful owner, it would have been acting with 
morecommonsense, and he would have spared himself 
and all connected with him the misery they suffered. 
We have not the slightest sympathy with him in 
his overstrained delicacy. However, we do not 
expect common sense, or any observance of the | 
canons of ordinary life, in fiction. As fiction goes, 
the volume before us, apparently written by a man 
who considers himself one of nature’s noblemen, is 
readable enough. 

Pride and Its Prisoners. By A. L.0.E. (Nis- 
bet.) The book before us shows how successfully 
pride asserts its dominion over mankind in general, | 
and over the Aumerle family in particular. The | 
Rev. Laurence Aumerle, a widower, with two 
grown-up daughters, marries as his second wife a 
sensible, commonplace and in our opinion dis- 
agreeable woman. Pride prevents the young 
ladies listening to her advice, and much disagreeable | 
feeling is the result. Pride induces the Earl of | 
Dashleigh to marry a woman for whom he cares | 
wery little, because he has been refused by a woman 
for whom he cares very much. Pride urges the | 
countess to hold her husband up to ridicule ; and | 
because he resents this in a somewhat undignified | 
manner, she leaves his house never to return. So | 
much mischief having been accomplished by these | 
high-spirited people, it seems necessary to bring | 
about some more pleasant state of things. A | 
balloon ascent is the means chosen. The party in | 
the car of the balloon discover how very small were | 
the faults they had so deeply resented—those they 
had left behind feeling how gladly they would for- | 
give if they could be forgiven. The story ends in 
the reconciliation, and, let us hope, permanent re- 
form, of the individuals concerned. The tone of 
thought throughont is worthy of commendation ; 
and the moral is one which cannot be too often 
repeated. F 

Birthday Souvenir. (Griffith and Farran.) This 
is one of the prettiest little volumes that we have 
ever seen. e letter-press consists of some judi- 
ciously-selected pieces in verse and prose, on the 
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great commonplace, that time is fleeting. Amongst { Hood (T. J.), Fairy Land, Recreations for Rising Genera 


them is Longfellow’s splendid “Psalm of Life.” | 
The marginal illuminations are beautifully executed, | 
in a decidedly unconventional style; and altogether, / 
we believe that Paterfamilias will not be able to | 
meet with a more appropriate Christmas present | 
than this “ Birthday. Souvenir.” 

Letts’s Diary; or, Bills Due Bk. and an 
Almanack for 1861. No, 11. Letts’s Diary has | 
become so much a household word that we need | 
scarcely call attention to the appearance of a new | 
volume for the ensuing year. ‘The one before us is | 
No. 11, and is full as good, that is, as useful and as | 
accurate, as its predecessors. 

De La Rue’s Red Letter Diary, and Improved | 
Memorandum Book for 1861. These volumes have 
a more West-Endish appearance than Messrs. Letts’s 
diaries, being gorgeous in red and blue ink. The 


information also is of a less commercial character. 


But comparisons are invidious, and we must leave 
the public to choose for themselves. 
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Groombridge. 

Harrow Atlas of Modern Geography, new edition, folio, 7s. 
Stanford. 

Hessey (J. A.), Sunday, Its Origin, History, and Present 
Obligation Considered (B Lectures, 1860), 8yvo., 














14s. Murray. 


tion, square, 3s. 6d. Griffith and Sons. 

Hooker (W. J.), British Flora, 8th edition, post 8vo., 14s. ; 
coloured, 21s, Longman. 

Hough (Jas.), History of Christianity in India, vol. 5, Svo., 
10s. 6d. Nisbet. 

Howitt and Hall’s Favourite Scholar, and Other Tales, 
18mo., Is. 6d. Ww. 

Hughes (£.), Home and School Library of Usefal ani En- 
tertaining Knowledge, 4 vols., 12mo., 14s. Griffin. 

Hunter (J.), School Manual of Letter Writing, 12mo., 1s. 6d. 
Longman. 

Hymns for Chureh of England, 18mo., 1s. 6d., 3s., and 33. 6d. 
Longman. 

Lanford (L.), Fortune Teller, or Peep Into Futurity, 12mo., 
ls. Routledge. 

Lethbridge (J.), Loving Thoughts for Human Hearts, 12mo., 
2s. 6d. Book Society. 

Lee (Mrs.), Anecdotes of Birds, Reptiles, and Fishes, 2nd 
edition, 3s. 6d. Griffith and Sons. 

Lee (Mrs.), Anecdotes of Habits and Instincts of Animals, 
Srd edition, 12mo., 33. 6d. _—- 

Linley (G.), Metrical Annals of Kings and Queens of Eng- 
land, Words and Music, folio, Addison. 


| Lyde (S.), Asian Mystery, Dlustrations of the State of the 


Ansairech of Syria, 8vo., 10s. 6d. Longman. 

Main and Brown's Marine Steam Engine, 4th edition, Svo., 
12s. 6d. Longman. 

Martin (W.), Our Boyish Days, How We Spent Them, 
12mo., 3s. 6d. Darton. 

Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, vol. 43, Svo., 163. Long- 
man 

Merry Tales of Olden Time, 16mo., 2s. 6d. and 3s, 6d. Dean. 

Mill on the Floss, by George Eliot, 2nd edition, 2 vols., 
12mo., 12s.- Blackwood. ‘ 

Miller (J.), Nephalism, the True Temperance of Scripture, 
&c., 12mo., 3s. Houghton. 

Modern Pulpit Eloquence, 12mo. 5s. Griffin. 

Neville (J.), Hydraulic Tables, 2nd edition, $vo., 16s. Weale. 

Our Exemplars, Poor and Rich, Edited by M. D. Hill, 16mo., 
5s. Cassell. 

Oxenden and Ramsden’s Family Prayers, 2nd edition, 12mo., 
3s. Wertheim. 

Pain and Brooks’ Practical House Carpentry, 2nd edition, 
4to., 21s. Weale. 

Parker (E.), Composition of Urine in Health and Disease, 
Svo., 12s. Churchill. 

Patience by Perseverance, 7s. 63. Griffith and Sons. 

Pepper (J. H.), Play Book of Metals, post 8vo., 73. 6d 
Koutledge. 

Philip (Dr.), The Hannahs, or Maternal Influence on Sops, 
new edition, 12mo., 3s. 64. Darton. 

Picture History of England, Suited to Capacities of Youth, 
royal 8vo., 6s. and 7s. 6d. Cassell. 

Presse (G W.), Laboratory of Chemical Wonders, post 
Syo , 5s.6d. Longman. . 

Post-Office London Suburban Directory, royal 8vo., 20s. 
Kell 


y- 

Power (P. B.), The Two Brothers and Two Paths, 2nd 
edition, 18mo., 1s. 6d. Wertheim. 

Punch’'s Pocket Book, 1861, 18mo, 2s. 6d. 

Reading a Pleasure, not a Task, 4to., 2s. 6d. Darton. 

Reid (W.), Letters About Jesus, 18mo., 1s. Nisbet. 

Richmond (D.), Anne Maitland, a Lesson of Life, 18mo., 
1s. 6d: Routledge. 

Robertson (J. B.), Prophet Enoch, or Sons of God and Sins 
of Man, post 8vo., 5s. J. Blackwood. 

Root of the Matter, or the Village Class, 16mo., 1s. 6d. 


Masters. 

Routh (C.), Infant Feeding and Its Influence on Life, 12mo., 
7s. 64. Churchill. 

Scott (R.), Sermons Preached Before University of Oxford, 
post Svo., 8s. 6d. urray. 

Sewell (Mrz.}, Stories in Verse for Streets and Lanes, 12mo., 
1s. Smith and Elder. 

Shakespere’s Dramatic Works for Family Reading, by 
Bowdley, new edition, post 8vo., 10s. 6d. Griffin. 

Sibson (A.), Everyday Chemistry, 12mo., 2s.6d. Routledge. 

Somerville (A.), A Day in Laodicea, 18mo., Is. 6d. Nisbet. 

Speeches at the Trial of Warren Hastings, vol. 3, royal 8vo., 
20s. Longman. 

Spitta (C.), Lyra Domestica, 2nd edition, 12mo., 4s. 6d. 
Lo 


gman. 

Stoddart (Sir J.), Philosophy of Language, 3rd edition, post 
8vo,, 8s. 6d. Griffin. 

Strickland (A.), Old Friends and New Acquaintances; 2nd 
series, post Svo., 10s. 6d. Sim 

Studies from Life; by Author of “ John Halifax,” post 8vo., 
10s. 6d. Hurst and Blackett. 

Summer Songs for Winter Days, 16mo., 2s. Routledge. 

Synoptical Tables of Parts of Speech, and Leading Princi- 
ples of the French Language, 4to., 1s. 6d. Simpkin. 

Tieck’s Old Man of the Mountains, Love Charm, &c., 2nd 
edition, 12mo., 2s. 64. J. W. Parker. 

Trade Societies and Strikes, by Committee on Trade 
Societies, Svo., 10s. J. W. Parker. 

Tredgold, Practical —s Strength of Cast Iron, 5th 
edition, Svo., 16s. W' 

Trower (C. F.), Law of Debtor and Creditor, royal Svo., 
25s. Stevens and Sons. 

Turner (G.), Nineteen Years in Polynesia, 8vo., 12s. Snow. 

Vergani's Italian and English Grammar, new edition, 12mo., 
5s. Low. 

Webster's Pronouncing Dictionary, by Robson, 16mo., 2s. 
6d. Ward and Lock. 

What Uncle Te!ld Us, by A. Crowgquill, 16mo., 3s. 6d. Lea. 

White (H.), Guide to the Civil Service, 4th edition, post 
Svo., 2s. 6d. Simpkin. 

Williams (C.), On Heat in Relation to Water and Steam, 
Svo., 7s. 6d. Longman. 

Wonderful (The) Ship That was Planned by Sir I. Brunel, 
16mo., 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. Dean. 

Wondrous Tale of King Nutcracker, 4to., 1s. Routledge. 

Woodford (J. R.), Sermons Preached in Various Churches 
in Bristol, 2nd edition, 8vo., 7s. 6d. Masters. 
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HORTUS ITALLE. 
He planted the seed in his garden, 
And pruned each fruit-bearing tree, 
When the spring came over to gladden 
His dear little Isle in the sea. 


Throngh carnage, and smoke, and thunder, 
When the summer sun rode high, 

He sowed for his country’s harvest 
The seed-grain of liberty. 


Then on through the heats of autumn, 
Through sickness and death-dealing strife, 
He pruned off the rottenest boughs 
That sapped up his country’s life. 


But the gardener’s brow grew saddened, 
With mourning that thus it should be, 
Such woe be needed for’praning 
The garden of Italy. 
He has leftjthe harvest for others : 
He gathers his fruit from the tree, 
And digs up his roots{from the garden 
Of his own little Isle in the sea. 
E. 8. 





Ar Mr. Murray’s sale, of the new volume of Mr. 
pore H “Dutch Republic,” 3000 copies were sold, 
and of the “ Southern Cathedrals of ” 700 
ome. while Mr. Whitwell Elwyn’s “Life of Pope” 

id not achieve the success anticipated. Lord 
Stanhope’s “ Life of Mr. Pitt” was not submitted to 
the bookselling trade. There were purchased of 
Blunt's “Essays on Literary and other Subjects,” 
1124. “The Colchester Papers,” 340. Mr. He 
worth Dixon’s “ Personal History of Lord Baron,” 
1340. John Foster’s “History of the Grand Re- 
monstrance of 1641,” and the same author's book 
on Cromwell, Defoe, Steele, Churchill, and Foote, 
sold slowly ; and Farrar’s “Origin of "4 
1000. Captain Forbes’s “Iceland, its Volcanoes,” 
&c., 1300. Henry Gouger’s “Snufferings doring 
two Years’ Imprisonment in Burmah,” 1300. Dr. 
Hessey’s “Sunday, its Origin,” &, 1100. Sir 


Francis Head’s “ Horse and its Rider,” about 
1400. Horace at’s “ Jutland and the Danish 
Isles,” 1000. iam Smith’s “Dictionary of 


the Bible,” sold well. Of Smiles’s “Self Help,” the 
total number purchased exceeded 8000 copies. 
There was also an animated rivalry for reprints and 
new editions. 

Lrrerary Norice.—Messrs. Edward Moxon and 
Co. announce that they will publish, early in 
December, a Second Series of “ Hood’s Own,’ in 
One Volume 8vo., illustrated with numerous cuts, 
si 10s. 6d., elegantly bound in cloth. It is but 

ir to augur from the popularity of the First, that 
this Second Series of “Hood's Own” will be 
universally welcomed, containing, as it will do, the 
later writings of the Author, when his style was 
more matured, whilst his genius was as bright, 
if not brighter, than ever. This volume will be 
uniform with the First Series. 

A New Book by Miss Charlesworth, the authoress 
of “ Ministering Children,” is announced by Messrs. 
Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday. The popular work 
which has made this lady’s name so widely known, 
has, it seems, reached the extraordinary sale of 
between 50,000 and 60,000 copies. 

Amone the forthcoming works from the house of 
Bell and Daldy, are a volume of poems, entitled 
“ Wild Thyme,” by Mrs Mitchell, authoress of “The 
Lighthouse,” &c. ; and “ The Conquest of England,” 
a md ~ “7 —— and illustrated by 

otographs of the Bayeux tapestry, by Herr 
Munich, of Berlin. en 

Mr. E. Sraxrorp, we observe, has announced a 
work to be entitled “Recollections of Welby Pugin 
and his Father,” by Mr. Ferrey, the eminent 
London architect, who having been a pupil of Pugin, 
must have had peculiar advantages in drawing up 
the work. It is, we understand, to be illustrated. 

_ Me. oe et ies the following works 
im preparation :—“ Kate Seymour, or the Under- 
Currents of Life.” “Saul of Tarsus, the Pharisee, 


the Convert, the Apostle, and the Martyr.” b 
Rev. Thornley Smith ’ 7.19 


ANSWER TO CORRESPONDENT. the constitution of England totally different from 
that of any other country ; because = Ree sg of 
; 3 ,| this country did not merely wring liberties and 
Amious.—We are much obliged to our correspondent for powers from the king for themselves, but they 
his communication, and should be glad to know his Gemanded the same liberties, franchises, and powers 
sone and eta | for the people.” This is, ironically, “not at all 
a | dusty ;” but Styles looking on the platform at a lord, 
THE WEEK. will wonder what resemblance there is between 
them, and what the lord has done for him, 
MASON JONES ON ITALY. THE BALANCE OF COMFORT. 

Mr, T. Mason Jones, our distinguished orator: | Despite the perfidy and want of manners of 
just returned from the seat of war, gives a lament- Albion, France has been glad enough to accept a 
able account of the state and prospects of the British | courteous attention at English hands. The Bank 
volunteer legion. Colonel Peard appears grossly to | of France was unhappy. We all know the story of 
misunderstand the spirit of English gentlemen, and | the unfortunate who drowned himself, and of the 
has actually driven them into open mutiny. For | reporter who said “ sevenpence-halfpenny was found 
some offence of looting, five were to be shot off-hand, | in his pockets, so that no reason can be assigned for 
but their comrades refused to fire. Peard demanded | te act.” The bank was rome page It 
from Garibaldi some Italians for the honourable | - ~ —, «Soa coe; Bare oon 7, = 
service—they were refused with scarcely concealed | wi € ed Sour wae fee co A ies 
contempt, and a suggestion for mercy. Captain | soa tha teak ns a fall Ue F cays cong oo 
saat MSR actly tele oe a 














almost as miserably as the Irish brigade in the 
opposite cause. Major Dowling, however, secures 
an honourable post in the Italian army. He is an 
artillery officer of great promise. 

BOUCICATLT V. EGAN. 

Mr. Dion Boucicault has this week obtained an 
interim injunction against Mr. Egan, of the Queen’, 
Theatre, Manchester, in re “The Colleen Bawn.” 
It is stated that a certain part of the Manchester 
play is taken deliberately (an incident, that is,) from 
the successful drama at the Adelphi. We should be 
very glad to see this kind of robbery, if proved: 
suppressed; but it reminds us strongly of the 
strange condition of our international copyright 
laws with France. Nine out of ten pieces on our 
English stage are French, and with a good under- 


oo the two countries, seen 
should be able to prosecute an English playwright 
for such tlemanlike practices. The “ Dramatic 


Works” of so-and-so would then dwindle to a very 
small volume. The best plan would be, as in the 
case with books, to make whatever compensation be 
demanded ; and for results, we should have honesty, 
and a few good pieces, and not that dreadful shower 
of rubbish which is tearing our drama limb from 
limb. Whilst on the subject, it is only fair to 
remind the indignant Mr. Boucicault that his 
“Colleen Bawn” is taken from Gerald Griffin's 
* Collegians,” and that he is actually the third in 
that field of plunder. As Mr. Boucicault appears to 
be litigious just now, we will say no more. 


YOUR CONSTANT DUSTMAN. 
As Christmas and warm weather approach, we 


naturally look for the customary compliments from | 


members of Parliament, water-rate collectors, and 
other “ public characters,” as Mr. Lillivick has it, 
incidental to the season. These compliments are 
ecisely of that kind which only do good simply 
use they do no harm, and many of the people 
who pay them might be far worse employed. Mr. 
Monckton Milnes, M.P., is ringing his bell early this 
year. He is the celebrated “constant dustman” who 
is always flinging dust into the eyes of the people. 
If there be a nuisance, the sagacious M.P.—he is no 
longer an active man—does not dream of reforming 
it; it isso much more easy to be affable and tell 
them—they are only the people—that the nuisance 
does not exist. How gracefully does this easy-going 
English gentleman, who must have been born for 
strawberry leaves, palm off upon society his “ age 
leaves”! How gracefully he tells the people of 
Wakefield that they are lucky dogs! Are they? 
It is not —— who “ wanders by the brookside ” 
that meets her love, and does not feel afraid. A 
different hand to that is laid upon the shoulders of 
too many people, “ habitual Yorkshireman,” as you 
style yourself. Mr. Milnes congratulated the people 
at the Mechanics’ Institution upon “ that old ae 
of British liberty which Lord John Russell is always 
talking about—the Magna Charta—and which made 


corps will be broken up | 


stances, 
| Company of the Bank of England—men whom 
nobody ever met at dinner in their lives—come to 
the rescue, and change gold for silver. Very ul 
| and neighbour-like, 1 if all goes well. But 
| there is now a double chance of robbery on the 
| line; and the standers in the shoes of Tester and 
| Jim the Penman will doubtless look out for a repe- 
tition of a robbery that was only found out by 
| king’s evidence. And, as far as the Bank of France 
| is concerned, its condition is fully pointed out in 
every morning newspaper. 
THE OTHER HERO OF WATERLOO. 

John Bull is the most innocent old gentleman we 
, have. He is so intensely domestic and virtuous 
| himself that he even goes the length of believing 


| those qualities to exist in other people. Is he the 
| man to travel without his wife. or to suffer his wife 
to travel without him? Certainly not. And so> 
| now that we have the Empress Eugénie amongst 
| us, or rather amongst them in the north, Mr. Bull 
| insists that the Emperor Napoleon cannot be far off. 
| The public are on the alert; the French spies are 
ee te all their eyes ; correct photographs are 
being liberally distributed ; the railway stations are 
| being besieged—and all to destroy the oo 
| foreign gentleman wishes to preserve! is only 
that he is coming—not known. Ourown 
impression is, that, like any other Frenchman, he 
will bear his wife’s absence with stoical fortitude. 
It is all very well for Englishmen to be dangling at 
their wives’ crinolines, but such matters are ordered 
very differently in France. It appears that one 
unhappy person, bearing a strong likeness to the 
Emperor, was telegraphed from Winchester to 
Waterloo Bridge last Wednesday, and was received 
| with most perplexing honours. We should recom- 
mend people labouring under a similar likeness to 
be careful where they go in London. All the world 
over, there are many p. that would be quite un- 
safe for any monarch. 


} 
| 





We hear that Messrs. Chapman and Hall will 
shortly publish another volume of poems from the 
of William Bennett, the author of “ Baby May.” 

. Bennett’s new volume is to contain the “ Worn 
Wedding Ring,” and other poems stamped with the 
character that has given their author a place of his 
own amongst the chosen writers of the time. The 
author of some of the sweetest poetry that has ever 
been written about childhood will, in the forth- 
coming volume, try his hand on a bolder form of 
utterance, and is to give us one hundred sonnets, 
which will be brought for the first time before the 
public. 

Lonpow Toxic So1-F Cuom.—The first concert of 
this society will take place on Tuesday next in St. 
James’s Hall, Piccadilly, under the conductorship 
of Mr. W. S. Young; and from what we have 
learned of the efficiency of the choir, we have no 
hesitation in saying that a pleasant evening may be 


anticipated by all lovers of first-class part singing 
who choose to be present. 
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HER MAJESTY’S. 

Rather than be again under the necessity of 
postponing Donizetti’s “Lucia,” Mr. E. T. Smith 
hazarded its performance on Friday in last week, 
with Mr. George Perren as Edgardo. Mr. Perren’s 
voice, at no time very strong, was on this occasion 
completely overpowered, not only in the concerted 

ieces, but even in his duetts with Madille. Tietjens. 
The dramatic effect of the whole was — 
completely destroyed, notwithstanding all Madlle. 
Tietjens’s exertions. Now that Signor Giuglini has 
quite recovered, it would not be amiss to give another 
performance of this o with the tenor par 
assigned to its proper representative. Until this is 
done, it is hardly fair to enter upon any detailed 
criticism ; the failure of any one individual being 
quite enough to paralyse the efforts of the rest. 

Flotow’s opera, “ Martha,” was produced at this 
house on Monday, for the second time. The 
audience was the largest we have yet seen upon an 
Italian night, being even more numerous than on 
the Meyerbeer nights; probably Giuglini’s re- 
appearance had something to do with it, for we can 
hardly imagine it was owing to Flotow’s standing 
asa composer, seeing that there is hardly a bar 
from one end of the opera to the other which he is 
entitled to call his own. Madame Lemaire, as 
Nancy, was more than usually successful, acting 
throughout with considerable spirit and vivacity. 
Signor Vieletti was encored in the celebrated beer 
song, in Act 3, “Chi mi dir& di che il bicchier 
Colmato va, per dar piacer?” but, as is always the 
case, the palm was borne off by Signor Giuglini 
and Madlle. Tietjens, in the characters of Lionel 
and Henrietta. The success of this, the second 
representation, was so decided that it hassince been 
repeated on each of the “off” nights. At the 
conclusion of the opera, the principal performers 
were summoned before the curtain, and welcomed 
with deafening applause. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


Loder’s “Night Dancers” still continues to be 
given here, nominally, at all events, every evening ; 
but the indisposition of Madame Palmieri, who 
sustains the principal , has more than once 
occasioned its withdrawal, as on Saturday and Mon- 
day last, when the “ Trovatore” was substituted in 
its place, with Miss Thirlwall in the character of 
Leonora. This young lady’s diminutive size is 
rather against her, but in all other respects her 
musical intelligence and artistic capabilities render 
her a most efficient substitute. We do not see why 
she should not undertake the part of Gise/le when- 
ever Madame Palmieri is compelled, from her 
delicate state of health, to resign it, and thus 
prevent the necessity of any change in the evening's 
programme. There surely would be no difficulty 
in finding a representative for the part of Mary, the 
réle at present allotted to Miss Thirlwall in this 
opera. 

* A new operetta is to be produced at this house 
shortly, if not this very evening. by name “The 
Marriage of Georgette.” The principal characters 
will be sustained by Miss Louisa Pyne and 
Mr. H. Corri, and we sincerely hope that this 
lady’s vocal powers will be successful in attracting 
audiences rather more numerous than those which 
we have lately seen here. The public seem not to 
be aware that the nearest approach to instrumental 
perfection is to be heard at this house, in the per- 
formances of Mr. Alfred Mellon’s splendid orchestra. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


On Friday, last week, another performance of the 
“Messiah” (the second this season) took place 
under the direction of Dr. Wylde. The large ad- 
mixture of amateurs which Dr. Wylde countenances, 
not only amongst the chorus singers, but in the 
instrumental department, does not seem to operate 
so prejudicially to the general effect here as else- 
where; at the Crystal Palace, for instance, where, 
through an undue excess of the amateur element, 
the choruses, at the time of Madame Novello’s fare- 
well oratorio performances, were nearly breaking 
down altogether. Madame Lemmens-Sherrington 
sustained the principal soprano parts, and Madame 





Sainton-Dolby the contralto. The second part of 
the air, “‘ He shall feed His flock,” was sung by Miss 
Emily Spiller, a young lady who, in spite of an 
excessive nervousness, showed herself the possessor 
of a voice sweet and melodious, if not very strong. 
The other parts were assigned to Mr. John Morgan 
and Mr. Patey. 

The second of the “ Monday Popular Concerts” 
was given here on Monday last, all the instrumental 
pieces, four in number, being selected from the 
works of Mozart. Dussek’s elegant cansonetta, 
“Name the glad day, dear,” which gave so much 
satisfaction on the Monday previous, was repeated, 
and owed not a little of its success to the tasteful 
singing of Madame Lemmens-Sherrington. The 
slow movement in the quintett was encored, the 
first violin part being played by M. Sainton. We 
subjoin the programme :— 

Part I. 


Quintett in A major (clarionet and strings)...Mozart. 
“The Bell Ringer ” W. V. Wallace. 








“Name the glad day” .........s...sccsesesesesesees Dussek. 

Sonata in C minor (piano solo) .....ccccrrersseee Mozart. 
Part IL. 

Sonato (piano and violin) Mozart. 

“ Rough wind that t loud” Davison. 





* Ah! why do we love” .....0......sccsscossessses. Macfarren. 
Trio in E flat, (piano, tenor and clarionet)...Mozart. 


CRYSTAL PALACE, 


The third concert of the winter series took place 
on Saturday last, the principal artistes being, with 
one exception, the same as on the previous Satur- 
day. err Letzmeyer on this occasion played 
Mendelssohn’s “ Bordo Brillante,” in B minor; and 
Herr Becker put forth all his powers in his perform- 
ance of the violin concerto by the same composer, 
with orchestral accompaniments. Beethoven's 
symphony in B flat, and a lively capriccio brillante 
for orchestra by Glinka, the Russian composer, con- 
stituted the instrumental portion of the programme, 
the remainder being devoted to ballads and operatic 
songs. This afternoon, we see, Madame and Signor 
Palmieri are announced as about to sing, and a Mr. 
Joseph Heine is to be the sole violinist. 





MUSICAL GOSSIP. 
Our English composers cannot be said to allow 











the grass to grow under their feet. In addition to | 
the operas by Balfe and Wallace, which are shortly | 
to be brought out, we hear that Mr. Macfarren is 
already busy upon another, which is likely to prove | 
even superior to his “ Robin Hood.” Mr. Ferdinand | 
Dulcken (son of the late Madame Dulcken, the | 
eminent pianiste) is also at work upon an opera, to 
be called “ Waverley ;” and Mr. Howard Glover, | 
the composer of the music to “Tam o’ Shanter,” is 
understood to be engaged in the composition of a 
work of a similar nature, the name of which | 
happens just now to be tolerably familiar to the 
eye of the London public—* Ruy Blas.” 

A new tenor, a M. Lebat, is about to make his 
début in Paris shortly, in the character of Eleazar, 
in Halévy’s opera, “ La Juive.” 

Meyerbeer’s opera, ‘“L’Etoile du Nord,” was 
performed at the Opéra Comique on Sunday last for | 
the 25lst time, with Madame Marie Cabel in the 
principal part. At the same house is shortly to be 
produced a new opera in two acts, by M. Poise, the | 
composer of “ Bonsoir voisin,” and “Les eurs;” | 
and another by Clapisson, the libretto written 
by MM. Scribe and Brousseau. Now that M. 
Gueymard has recovered from his late indisposition, 
the representations of the “Prophéte” at the 
Imperial Opera, Paris, have been resumed ; Madame 
Tedeseo in the character of Fidés, and Madlle. 
Amédei Rey as Bertha, were very successful. 

Verdi's “ Traviata ” and Cimarosa’s “ Tl Matrimo- 
nio Segreto” have lately been performed at the 
Théatre Italien; in the former Madame Penco and 
Signors Gardoni and Graziani have sustained the 
principal characters with their usual success: 
Ronconi will shortly undertake the réle of Rigoletto. 

The first concert of the present season at Paris 
will be given early in December by Wieniawski in 
the salons Pleyel. 

On Wednesday, a mass composed by M. Bonetti, 
conductor of the band at the Theatre Italien, was | 
performed at the church of St. Eustache, on the ' 





occasion of the féte of St. Cecilia, the patron saint 
of music. The chorus-singers, who numbered 400 
in all, were under the direction of Messrs. Chiara- 
monte and Hurand. M. Batiste, organist of the 
church of St. Eustache, presided at the organ. 

On the following day a grand orchestral mass was 
performed in ‘gage church of Saint Eloi, the 
composition of Juvin. The whole was under 
the direction of Alphonse Rémy, the chapel master. 

M. Sarasate, a young violinist, and pupil of Alard, 
has been astonishing the inhabitants of Madrid by 
his performances on the violin ; so much so, that the 
Queen has given him the name of the Spanish 
Paganini. On the occasion of his giving his first 
concert, he was recalled by the audience no less 
than eight times. 

Madille. Marie Brunet, pupil of Duprez, has just 
concluded an e ment with the director of the 
Royal Opera, Berli 

“La Traviata” was recently given at the Théatre 
Victoria, Berlin, for the first time, with Madme. 
a in the character of Violetta. A new 
tenor, Davielli, undertook the part of A//red, but 
with no great success. 

M. Felicien David has gone to Brussels to super- 
intend in person the production of his opera 
“Herculaneum ;” the first performance of which is 
definitively fixed for Monday next, at the Théatre 
Royal de la Monnaie. 

M. Roger is giving, at Marseilles, a series of re- 
presentations of Meyerbeer’s “ Prophéte,” and Boil- 
dieu’s “Dame Blanche.” In these he is admirably 
seconded by the efforts of Madme. De Launay 
Biequier, more familiarly known to our readers, 
perhaps, as Madlle. Héritier, of the Opéra Comique, 

The members of the Academy of Music, at 
Munich, have just celebrated the 50th anniversary 
of their society, by a concert on a grand scale. The 
“Hallelujah” of Handel, and the whole of the 
oratorio of “Esther” were performed on this 
occasion. 

Pacini’s new opera, “Gianni di Nasilda,” ha® 
lately been brought out at Rome with the greatest 
success. In the course of Sin pattetenent ie ane 
poser was summoned before the audience, if we may 
credit the Italian journals, twenty times ! 

MADAME NOVELLO’S FAREWELL. 
The most interesting event of the whole musi- 


| cal world, during the past week, was the farewell 


cormance of Madame Clara Novello on 
ednesday last. An audience, perhaps the 
largest ever assembled here on a musical occasion, 
discriminating and enthusiastic—in short, in every 
way worthy of the occasior— mct in St. James's 
Hall, to testify their hearty appreciation 
of Madame Novello’s artistic merits; merits, alas! 
henceforward belonging only to the annals of the 
The e, which was of unusual 


P . 
| length, was divided into three parts, in each of 


which Madame Novello’s share occupied the most 
distinguished place. The magnificent scena from 
Weber’s “ Oberon,” “ Ocean, thou mighty monster,” 


| in the first part ; the soprano solos from “Undine,” 


including the beautiful air in E flat, “Mark the 
rippling waves that yo Ll and the impassioned 
declaration of love in C minor, “I love thee, I love 
thee, all false as thou art,” in the second ; and the 
lovely “Deh! vieni, non tardar,” from the “ Nozze 
di Figaro,” the solo in the “Ave Maria,” from 
Mendelssohn’s “ Loreley ;” and last, not least, an 


| entire verse from our glorious National Anthem, 


constituted the share of the performances allotted 
to Madame Novello. On an occasion like the pre- 
sent, it would be idle to enter upon a detailed criti- 
cism of the music (sati ry though it was in 
every respect), this being merely the medium of 
communication between the artiste and the public 
—the real event, and that to which all minds were 
recurring, being the sorrowful fact that those silvery 
tones were now to be heard in public for the last 
time: it must be sufficient to state that for sweet- 
ness and purity of tone, grace, and delicacy of style, 
and chastened fervour of expression, Madame 
Novello’s performances were irreproachable. ; 
The position which this distinguished artiste 


has for so many years occupied in the professional 
| world, is due not to the possession of natural powers 


alone, extraordinary as they undoubtedly are, but 
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to the most careful training, and persevering 
industry, combined with the utmost purity of taste, 
and artistic finish, without which the finest vocal 
powers are sometimes almost obscured. In the 
highest department of musical art, that of oratorio 
singing, Madame Novello has left a void which it 
would be vain to expect will be adequately filled 
formany ayear. Unlike too many of her profes- 
sional brethren, she has quitted the paths of public 
life with her powers still undiminished ; and we 
sincerely hope that she may be permitted for many 
a long year to employ for the enjoyment of the 
domestic circle those transcendent powers with 
‘which she has delighted and instructed the public. 











THE DRAMA, 





STRAND. 


The new farce, “Did I Dream It?” at the Strand 
"Iheatre, is a slightly constructed, and whimsical, 
piece, owing its success, in no small degree, to the 
—e acting of Mr. J. Clarke. Peveril Poppy 
(Mc. J. Clarke) is a gentleman of independent for- 
tune and agreeable manners. He is, however, 
highly endowed with somnolent tendencies, and an 
unfortunate habit of blending the events of his 
actual life and those of his dreams into a web of 
such inextricable confusion as produces a hopeless 
state of bewilderment amongst the friends who are 
‘the victims of his startling imaginations. He 
dreams that his mistress, Georgiana Gayhurst (Miss 
‘Kate Carson), has rg em and, in a fit of 
despair, he has proposed to her mother, Mrs. Gay- 
hurst (Mrs. Selby), who has accepted him. He then 
dreams that Captain Cruiser, R.N. (Mr. James 
Balard), the Lond fide lover of the latter lady, is 
already a married man with seven small children, 
and causes great excitement and indignation, as 
aay well be supposed, in the mind of the lady who 
feels herself so nearly being the victim of the pro- 
fligate sailor, and likewise is the peppery Captain 

imself no way gratified at the increase to his 

thus unexpectedly and gratuitously pro- 

vided him. We have not space to follow through 

the many comic scenes to which this ludicrous in- 

firmity gives rise, but quit it with the observation 

that the parts are well sustained, and the piece 
a hit. 

ST. JAMES’S. 

The programme here has undergone revision, and 
Mr. Tom Taylor's “Up at the Hills,” has been 
withdrawn, contrary, we confess, to our expectation, 
considering the favourable reception it has met with 
at the hands of the press and the public. “ Still 
Waters Run Deep” has once more been brought 
forward, and once more given Mr. Alfred Wigan an 
opportunity for the display of his admirable imper- 
sonation of the character of John Mildmay. His 
delineation of M. Jacques is so familiar that we need 
scarcely criticise it. 

ADELPHI. 

The “Colleen Bawn” continues to draw crowded 
houses, and there seems no prospect of any change 
till after Christmas. This circumstance is not 
insignificant. 








SCIENCE. 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


November 7, 1860—L. Horner, Esq., Presidents 
in the chair—William T. Blandford, Esq., of the 
Geological Survey of India, the Rev. Thomas Bigsby 
Chamberlin, Kirton-in-Lindsey, Lincolnshire, James 
Sparrow, Esq., Cymman Hall, near Wrexham, and 
Richard Fort. Esq., Read Hall, near Whalley, Lanca- 
shire, were elected fellows. 

The following communications were read :— 

1. “On the Denudation of Soft Strata.” By the 
Rev. O. Fisher, M.A., F.G.S. 

2. “On an undescribed Fossil Fern from the 
Lower Coal-measures of Nova Scotia.” By Dr. J. 
‘W. Dawson, F.G.S. 

3. “On the Sections of Strata exposed in the 
Excavations for the South High-level Sewer at 
Dulwich ; with notices of the Fossils found there and 
at Peckham.” By Charles Rickman, Esq. (Com- 
municated by the Assistant-Secretary.) 





ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


Noy. 17, Col. Sykes, M.P., President, in the 
chair.—His Serene Highness Prince Frederick of 
Schleswick-Holstein was unanimously elected into 
the socicty. 

Osmond de Beauvoir Priaulx, Esq., read a paper 
on “ Pliny’s Account of the Singhalese Embassy to 
Claudius.” 

A large number of donations to the Society’s 
library was laid upon the table, among which 
deserve especial notice, “ Herschell’s Elements of 
Astronomy,” and “De Morgan’s Algebra,” trans- 
lated into Chinese by Mr. A. Wylie, with the 
assistance of two native scholars of high rank, and 
recently published at Shanghae. 

INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

November 20, 1860—George P. Bidder, Esq., 
President, in the chair. ; 

The Paper read was “On the River Orwell and 
the Port of Ipswich,” by Mr. George;Hurwood, M. 
Inst. C.E. 

The communication was accompanied by an 
appendix, including copies of the reports made by 
Mr. Chapman, Mr. Palmer, and the Author, as well 
as of the various forms used in recording the 
transactions of the port, and detailed particulars of 
the cost of all the works. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS— OPENING MEETING— INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION OF 1862. 


The opening meeting of the one hundred and 
seventh session of the Society of Arts was held at 
thesociety’s house, Adelphi, London, on Wednesday, 
the 21st inst., Sir Thomas Phillips, F.G.S., chairman 
of the council, in the chair. 

There were ninety-five gentlemen proposed for 
election as members of the society. 

The chairman delivered a long address, in which 
he went over the various topics of interest to the 
society. He presented the medals awarded by the 
council at the close of the last session, as follows :— 

To Mr. R. Thomson, for several novel and ingeni- 
ous instruments and tools, for use in dental surgery. 
The society’s silver medal. 

To Mr. Leonard Wray, for his compound of 
materials as a substitute for gutta percha. The 
society’s silver medal. 

To Mr. J. C. Morton, for his paper read before the 
society, “ On the Forces used in Agriculture.” The 
society’s silver medal. 

To Mr. Leonard Wray, for his paper read before 
the society, “On the Means of Increasing the 
Production of Sheep’s Wool and Angora Goats’ 
Hair.” The society’s silver medal. 

To Mr. George R. Burnell, for his two papers 
read before the society, “On Building Stones—the 
Causes of their Decay and the Means of Preventing 
it,” and “On Building Woods—the Causes of their 
Decay and the Means of Preventing it.” The 
society’s silver medal. 

To Dr. Dauglish, for his paper read before the 
society, “ On a New System of Bread Manufacture.” 
The society’s silver medal. 

To Dr. J. Forbes Watson, F.R.S., for his paper 
read before the society, “On the Chief Fibre- 
Yielding Plants of India.” The society’s silver 
medal. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Nov. 5th, 1860—J. W. Douglas, Esq., president, 
in the chair.—The President exhibited a specimen 
of Mycetoporus angularis, a species not hitherto 
found in England, which had been taken in the 
mud on the coast near Shoreham on the 7th 
of October. 

Mr. Waterhouse exhibited a box of British 
Coleoptera on behalf of Dr. Power ; amongst many 
rare species contained therein, were Quedius 
infuscatus found at Weston-super-Mare, and 
Aumecius brevis, from Southport, both species new 
to the British list. 

Mr. McLachlan exhibited some fine Phryganide 
found in the Ramworth fens. 

Mr. Stevens exhibited some fine —— 
sent from Cambodia by Mons. Monhot, including 
both sexes of Baladeva Walkeri, of which species 
the female was hitherto unknown; a splendid new 
Buprestis equal to the largest known species in size, 
and a smaller and most brilliant species, also new, 





together with some remarkable new Longicoms and 
Anthribide. 

Mr. Janson exhibited some new species of Coleop- 
tera, and a nest of one of the mason wasps, 
apparently a species of Pelopeus, which had been 
found inside a grand pianoforte sent home to Messrs, 
Collard and Co., from Ceylon, for repairs. 

Mr. Waterhouse read some notes on the Chryso- 
melide in the Linnean and Banksian collections, 
giving the results of his recent investigation of the 
original specimens of Linnzus and Fabricius, with 
the view of identifying them with the descriptions 
of those of more recent authors. 

Mr. Francis Walker read some descriptions of 
various nondescript Lepidoptera, in the collections 
of Mr. W. Wilson Saunders. 

The publication of part 7 of the current volume 
of the “ Transactions” was announced. 

MANCHESTER LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Ordinary meeting, November 13th, 1860—Dr. 
Fairbairn, F.R.S., &e., Vice-President, in the chair. 
—The chairman made some observations respecting 
experiments conducted in the Dukinfield coal pit, 
for the purpose of determining the rate of increase 
of temperature below the earth’s surface. He stated 
that from these experiments a mean increase of one 
degree Fahrenheit for every seventy-one feet had 
been arrived at; and he promised on a future 
occasion to communicate the details of the 
determination. 

A paper was read by Mr. Baxendell, F.R.A.S., 
entitled “On a System of Periodic Disturbances 
of Atmospheric Pressure in Europe and Northera 
Asia.” 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Moy., Nov. 26.—Royal Geographical Society, 83.—Remarks 

on “The Physical Geography of the 
Ocean in Connection with the Antar- 
tic Regions,” &c., by Captain M. F. 
Maury, of the U.S. Navy. 

Royal Academy of Arts, 8.—Lecture on 
Anatomy, by R. Partridge, Esq. 

Institute of Actuaries, 7.—On “ The 
Theory of Probabilities,” by Robert 
Campbell, M.A, ‘ 

Tces., Nov. 27.—Jnstitution of Civil Engineers, 8—On “ Th_ 

Maintenance and Durability of Sub 
marine Cables in Shallow Waters,” by 
Mr. Henry Preece, Assoc. Inst. C.E. 

Zoological Society of London, 9. — On 
**New Species of Acanthiza from Tas- 
mania,” by Mr. Gould; on “ New 
Snakes from Western Africa,” by Dr. 
Giinther ; and other Papers. 


Wenp., Nov. 28.—Society of Arts, 8.—On “The Acclimatis- 
ation of Animals,” by Mr. F. T. Buck- 
land, Student of Christ Church, Oxford, 
Assistant-Surgeon, Second Life Guards. 

British Archeological Association, 8}.—On 

“The Districts of Scotland Occupied by 
the Earlier and Later Branches of the 
Celtic Races,” by Mr. Vere Irving; on 
“ Early Vessels Used for Drink,” by Mr. 
Syer Cuming. 

Tuvns. Nov. 29.—Society of Antiquaries, 8}. 

Fer, Nov. 30.—Royal Society, 4.—Anniversary. 








LITERARY OBITUARY. 





Mr. Jonn Witi1AM Parker, Jun., of the Strand. 
He died at the early age of forty-one years, and was 
well-known for his enterprise as a publisher, having 
ay the works of Mill, Buckle, Kingsley, 

faurice, Whately, &c. He also bore a large share 
in conducting “ Fraser’s Magazine,” in the manage- 
ment of which he was eminently successful. 

Sm Cartes Fettowes, V.P.R.I., died Nov. 8’ 
at the age of 61. He was the son of a Nottingham 
shire banker. To him the British Museum is indebted 
for the Xanthian marbles. He wrote an account of 
an ascent of Mont Blanc in 1827; and more recently 
a work on Lycian coins, founded on information 
chiefly gathered in his travels in Lycia in 1838 and 
1840. 

Georcs Scuarr, the well-known lithographer, a 
Bavarian by birth, who settled in London as an 
artist in 1816, died Nov. 11, in Westminster. The 
improvement of the art of drawing on stone is 
largely indebted to him. 
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LONDON TOPOGRAPHY. 





Usike Paris, London is not surrounded by fortifi- 
cations, and internal demolitions and reconstruc- 
tions are not productive of any great accession to 
its splendour. Gates and walls have disappeared, 
the White Tower and a few fragments of medieval 
masonry only excepted; a miliary stone and a 
Roman bath are the chief remains left of the con- 
querors of the world. Westminster Abbey; St. 
Bartholomew’s, Smithfield; St. Saviour’s, South- 
wark; and the Temple Church, represent the 
religious architecture of the past. In place of 
Gothic forms, Italian taste has given Whitehall and 
Somerset House, and St. Paul’s; whilst in later 
times, the same age, accommodating itself alike to 
the wants or tastes of conflicting parties, has con- 
structed the British Museum, the type of the classic, 
and the Palace of Westminster as the antagonistic 
principle of the art. We must confess to a liking for 
guide-books which will not concern themselves only 
with public buildings and show places; we require 
those which will condescend to point out the relics 
of the past and the homes of eminent residents. It 
is very well to be supplied with cab-fares and 
omnibus routes, hints for dining out, and hotels to 
sleep in; but we like, combined with these details, 
curious information touching historic sites and 
localities illustrated by names of general interest. 
Almost every street has its story, and there is no 
study more attractive than the search which reveals it. 
No city in the world possesses a larger amount or 
variety of interest than the English metropolis; and 
from time to time, since the period of Stow, we 
have been favoured with Guides, and Views, and 
Rambles, and Sketches. It will, doubtless, be in- 
teresting to our readers to receive a short notice of 
the successive illustrations of London. Stow laid 
the foundation in a modest volume, and others have 
raised upon it structures of very many degrees of 
excellence. The next writer in point of time was R. 
B. (urton), whose neat, closely-printed volume of 156 
pages now lies before us; it is dated 1703, being 
a fifth edition, and is entitled “ Historical Remarks 
and Observations upon the Ancient and Present 
State of London and Westminster,” and we could 
wish that our modern writers of handbooks and 
guides would follow the precedent of giving us a 
succinct and reliable historical summary of the great 
events which have occurred in London. In 1708 
Mr. Edward Hatton, surveyor to the fire offices, 
published a “ New View of London,” in two volumes, 
with a list of lord mayors, wards, military force, 
and a most valuable directory ; a table of distances ; 
accounts of the churches and monuments in them; 
descriptions of parish boundaries; notices of the 
civic companies, public buildings, and institutions ; 
palaces, houses of the nobility, colleges, libraries, 
museums, inns of court, hospitals, prisons, schools, 
fountains, bridges, docks, and statues ; “the matter 
in each section being in alphabetical order.” It is 
the most complete work of the kind ever published, 
and we recommend its methodical arrangement and 
comprehensiveness as a model for imitation. It is 
the production of a practical working man, who 
collected facts whilst in the exercise of his calling. 
Stow wrote his “Survey” principally for the 
worthy citizens, and a first edition, published in 
1598, was followed by reprints in 1603, 1618, and 
1633. Strype re-edited Stow in 1720, and another 
edition appeared in 1754. ‘“Seymour’s Survey,” in 
two large volumes, was written by Jo. Motley, the 
compiler of “ Joe Miller’s Jest Book,” in 1734. The 
speculation in London histories seems to have been 
profitable, for Maitland’s, first published in 1739, 
reached a fourth edition in 1772; Entick’s in 1766, 
and Northouck’s in 1773, appeared as competitors for 
public favour. Then came mere trade books, such as 
Harrison’s and Chamberlain’s, andin 1793 thecharm- 
ing volume of Pennant, theagreeable Walpole of topo- 
graphy. Hunter entered the field with some portly 
volumes in 1811 ; Hughson (a pseudonym) with six 
in 1816, and Lambert with four, in 1806. Allen pro- 
duced as many. R. and S. Percy edited three 
volumes in 1823. “The Microcosm,” an illustrated 
volume in 4to., was published by Ackermann. 
Malcolm’s pleasant “Londini Rediviium,” 4to., 
with plates, 1803 ; Elmes’ “ London,” in 1830; and 
Smith’s “ Ancient Topography,” 4to., more com- 
pletely illustrated, in 1815 (on a plan imitated 








recently by Archer’s “ Vestiges of London”), were, 
with an exception, the latest of the large volumes 
published upon the metropolis. Meanwhile, the 
public were favoured with “Trips through the 
Town,” 1739; “ Foreigners’ Guide,” 1740; “Com- 
plete Guide,” 1783; “ Ambulator,” 1787; 
“ Strangers’ Guide ;” Leigh’s “Pictures,” 1803; 
and, at a later period, with Guides published by 
Whittock, 1836 ; Coghlan, 1849; Crutchley, 1831; 
Mogg, 1828 ; Brady, 1838; and in 1851 by Clarke’s 
“London as it is To-Day;” and Bradshaw’s in 
1853. To Mr. Charles Knight we are indebted for 
a resumption of the pleasant plan initiated by 
Pennant, and his “London,” tastefully illustrated 
and agreeably written, remains a standard work of 
its kind. It was published in 1841-4. Separate 
works, devoted to the illustration of peculiar dis- 
tricts or important buildings of the metropolis, 
appeared from time to time, such as “ Memorials of 
Westminster,” “The Temple Church,” Brayley’s 
“Tower,” Clarke’s “ Architectura Ecclesiastica 
Londini,” 1820, Godwin’s “Churches of London,” 
and Neale’s “ Westminster Abbey.” Biographical 
details now took an important place in such com- 
pilations, and the design was carried out with con- 
siderable success in Brayley’s “ Londiniana,” 4 vols., 
in 1829 ; Tymms" “ Family Topographer,” in 1843 ; 
Weale’s “ London,” 1854; and the excellent work 
of Mr. Timbs, “ The Curiosities of London,” founded 
on the recollections of fifty years spent in the 
capital, in 1855. In a lighter strain Mr. Jesse in his 
“ Celebrities,” in 1850; Mr. J. B. Smith in “The 
Streets of London,” 1849 ; and Leigh Hunt in “ The 
Town,” described, for the most part, the homes of 
illustrious residents and sites of historic interest. 

A new eva in this class of literature began when 
Mr. Peter Cunningham, in 1849, brought out for 
Mr. Murray his “Handbook for London.” Seven 
years had been devoted to the work, and it appeared 
in two volumes, with an alphabetical arrangement, 
and illustrated from sources till then either imper- 
fectly consulted or absolutely omitted—the parish 
records and the writings of contemporary authors, 
such as dramatists, poets, travellers, diarists, and 
popular satirists of the day. We have to regret not 
only that these two convenient volumes have since 
given place to a small, and, in comparison, far 
inferior Guide; but, a more serious consideration, 
that the present editor is no longer the original 
author. 

The last of the prolific family of guides is that 
published by Mr. Stanford ; drawn up by a barrister 
resident in London. Its trifling drawbacks have 
been pointed out in a former number, as well as its 
many merits, and we have expressed an opinion 
that it cannot fail to have a great value and interest 
for all visitors to London, as it contains a vast mass 
of information. The prominent deficiencies are the 
meagreness of its archeological chapter and the 
almost tctal omission of notices of the birthplaces and 
abodes of eminent persons, which would require a 
separate chapter. In a second edition these defects 
can be remedied, and the book be made not only 
what it is, the cheapest Guide to London which we 
can recommend, but also what we confidently expect 
it will be made, the most complete, detailed, and 
practical ever published. The two maps which it 
contains are produced with all the nicety, exactness, 
and delicacy of execution which mark Mr. Stanford’s 
geographical department. The Guide contains two 
sections which we hail with peculiar satisfaction, 
chapters on Chelsea and Greenwich, and the | 
environs, the Crystal Palace, Richmond, Kew | 
Gardens, Hampton Court, Windsor, and Eton. 
We trust that these portions of the work, which | 
are peculiar to it, will also receive a further expansion 
which will leave nothing to desire. The omission in 
all preceding guide-books was a signal defect ; easy 
access is provided by omnibus, railway, or steamboat, 
to all the suburbs, and the visitor will doubtless 
avail himself of the opportunity. In fact, we should 
recommend strongly to Mr. Stanford (whose Guides 
now embrace a large portion of England and Wales, 
many of them hitherto undescribed) to issue a 
separate volume on the environs of London. The 
old materials for the purpose are considerable, and 
recent volumes have been added to the list. It may 
be useful as well as interesting to indicate some of 
these sources of information. “Lysons’ Environs of 
London, 1810,” of course assumes the first place. 








Dr. Robinson has written on Enfield, 1823; Stoke 
Newington, 1820; and Tot‘enham, 1818. Faulkener 
on Chiswick, Ealing, Brentford, 1845; Hammer- 
smith, 1839; and Kensington, 1820. T. Smith on 
Marylebone ; Tymms on Middlesex, 1843; Parton 
on St. Giles’, 1822; Allen on Lambeth, 1827; and 
Davis on Knightsbridge, 1860. There are some 
pleasant papers on a walk from London to Fulham, 
by Crofton Croker, in “Fraser's Magazine ;” and 
Twickenham has recently been fully noticed also in 
the pages of “Regina.” Leigh Hunt's “ Court 
Suburb” is an agreeable, chatty description of Ken- 
sington; Pyne’s “Royal Palaces” contains additional 
information. Mr. Sperling has given an archi- 
tectural summary of the churches of Middlesex. 
“Select Views of London and the Surrounding 
Country, 1804 ;” and Hasell’s “Rides and Walks 
Round London” may also be consulted. Aungier’s. 
“Tsleworth and Hounslow, 1804;” Ellis’s “ Shore- 
ditch, 1798;” Nelson’s “Islington” 1811, and Lewis’s, 
1843; Cole’s “ Hampton Court, 1849,” and Jesse’s, 
1839; Robins’ “Paddington, 1853;” Fawcett’s 
“Hammersmith, 1839;” G. Kemp’s “Suburbs, 1851 ;” 
and Cradock’s “ Vicinity, 1846.” Prickett’s “ High- 
gate, 1842 ;” and Gibson’s in the same year. Smith’s 
“Harrow” appeared in 1850; his “Chelsea,” 1851. 
Creasy’s eminent “ Etonians, 1850;” Ritchie’s 
“Windsor, 1847:” and Gandy and Band, 1842. 
To these local guides and works, may be added 
Brayley’s Surrey, 1841, Hasted’s Kent, Clutterbuck’s 
Herts, Lipscombe’s Bucks, Allen’s Middlesex, 

ublished in the “ Beauties of England and Wales ;” 
Morant’s and Wright’s Essex; and Boydell’s “ His- 
tory of the River Thames,” 1794. 

To those who live in the environs, a guide to the 
places in their neighbourhood would be invaluable ; 
and the list of residents includes not only noblemen, 
country squires and clergy, but a large number of 
wealthy landowners. The botany and geo are 
full of variety; the archxology embraces ruins, 
cathedrals, castles, palaces, and halls ; the scenery to- 
be passed through includes the banks of the Thames, 
the heights of Shooter’s Hill, Box Hill, Hampstead, 
and Highgate; heaths and hills, parks and gardens, 
green lanes and rural villages, valleys and forests ; 
while dockyards, arsenals, and setenni towne, 
contribute to the modern interest. We can conceive. 
no literary task more agreeable than the compilation. 
of such a volume; which would, if generally and 
carefully constructed, command a large and ever- 
increasing sale. The author would be able to 
conduct us through Lambeth and Fulham, with 
their abundant materials for biographical notices of 
our historic primates and metropolitan bishops ; 
through Putney, the birthplace of Gibbon ;. Kew, 
where Lely painted ; Chiswick, where Fox in 1806, 
and Canning in 1827, died; Mortlake,'the home of 
Dr. Dee ; to Richmoud Hill, and Sion House ; to the 
yard where Thomson sleeps, near Edmund Kean, 
Gibson the painter, Earl Fitzwilliam, and the author 
of “Zeluco,” the father of Sir John Moore; to 
Twickenham, redolent of Pope and Horace Walpole ; 
to Eltham, whither Vandyke retired from the stir 
of courts ; to Hackney, where Defoe lived, and South 
was born; to Woolwich, where Lovelace lived ; 
Deptford, where Peter the Great drove through the 
hedges which Evelyn bad planted ; to eath * 
where Wat Tyler halted his rabble rout; to the 
grave of Hayley at Lee; to the interesting scenery 
round Gravesend ; to the cathedral of Rochester, 
and grand old Cobham. At Enfield Sir John Dance- 
and Gough resided ; in the churchyard of Willesden 
rests Jack Shepherd’s mother; at East Sheen 
was the house of Sir W. Temple; at Ham, 
that of John, Duke of Argyle; Pembroke Lodge: 
in Richmond Park, of Sir W. Temple. Burnham 
beeches, and the churchyard of Stoke Pogis, 
where Gray wrote his Elegy; the heath of Ascot* 
Epsom race-course, Runnymede, and Cooper's Hill, 
sung by Denham ; Harrow School, Eton College, 
and Windsor Castle; Wimbledon, once infamous for 
duels, and ridiculous for its mayor of Garratt ; 
Merton, where Lord Nelson lived; Kingston, the 

lace of coronation for the kings of Wessex; and 
Fienepion Court, built by Wolsey, where Edward 
VL died, Charles I. was a prisoner, and William 
III. received the fall which caused his death; Clare- 
mont, where the Princess Charlotte died, and Louis 
Philippe was an exile ; Ashley Park, where Crom- 
well lived ; St. Anne’s Hill, the home of Fox ; and 
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Chertsey, where Cowley sang the pleasures of | 


seclusion—would all be. included within the com- 
pass of the work. Hampstead, Highgate, St. 
Alban’s Abbey ; Gorhambury, where woe Meer 3 
Panshanger, with its galleries ; pi ue e 
Grove, and the conta Susmes) Rede 
the seat of the test novelist of the day ; Moor 
Park, where Anson died; and Edgeware, with 
its recollections of Handel—would furnish abundant 
a for another interesting chapter. 

e volume must be founded on personal research 
and observation. Authentic materials are readily 
available to the man who will attempt the work ; 
and it needs only a ready eye, and the devotion of 
sufficient time, to keep pace with the rapid changes 
which are enlarging almost hourly the dimensions 
of London and its suburbs. It is a matter of sur- 
prise that such a design, doubtless often contem- 
plated, has never as yet been carried into effect; 
and without ing toa gift of prophecy, we 
feel confident that a work of this nature, if 
conscientiously and carefully executed, would amp! 
repay the publisher, and redound to the author's 
credit. Several months will elapse before the next 
spring . and we recommend Mr. Stanford to consider 

é project. 








THE UNIVERSITIES. 
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FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS. 
OxrForb, Nov. 22. 
Tue vacancy at the Bodleian Library created by 
the elevation of Mr. Coxe to the office of head 
librarian, will be filled up by the appointment of 
Mr. Payne Smith to the office of under librarian. 
Mr. Payne Smith has been for some time engaged 
in the library as an assistant under librarian, the 


OD a opus magnum no less than a Syriac dictionary. 
I hope he may finish it ; but I have somewhere heard 
say that the same kind of work has killed two or 


three people already, or that, at any rate, they have 
bey a rome oe began to do. : 


years to catalogue, and that a great deal of addi- 
tional labour is required. And yet the cost of the 
staff, I remember to have some one say in 


haps the most popular among the heads of houses. 


the distance. In action they would immediately be | the list. The addition of Exeter, Northampton 
liable to share the fate of p’s trumpeter. Plymouth, and Sheffield, makes up the ten centres 
One is glad to see that the Propagation Society | at which the examination will take place next 
have turned some of the funds at their command to | month. 
so excellent a — as the founding exhibitions | It is high time that something were done in the 
of considerable value for the theological education | library. It needs “reforming altogether,” for it is 
of missionaries at Oxford and Cambridge. It isa] a very ill managed institution. One does hear a 
great pity, one cannot help thinking, that similar | good deal said at various times about the invisibility 
arrangements were not made with some of the | of well-paid officials; but I am not going to throw 
academical endowments. Now that the colonies | the blame upon any individual, when we have a 
form so integral a part of the empire, and | syndicate whose duty it is to see that the library is a 
it is seen that they should, on some common | credit to the University, as it might and ought to 
grounds, be as well supplied with higher as with | be. For such an evil as want of space no one is 
the lower elements of society, nothing would have | responsible—it has grown upon us, and continues to 
been more available for the purpose as the limiting | grow; but there are plenty of other evils which people 
the tenure of some fellowships to residence in the | ery out against in vain, and chief of all, perhaps, 
colonies, and some of the exhibitions to preparation | against the neglect in procuring the books which 
for professional occupation in the same regions. | the library has a claim to, and the delay in cata- 
For instance, there arenineteen valuable exhibitionsat | loguing them when they do reach Cambridge. If 
Brasenose, the tenants of which are bound to reside | just one-half of the attention which is given to 
in Oxford and study theology. The purpose of Mr. | foreign books, which will contract the dust of 
Hulme’s bequest was of the highest and best kind, | were given to this subject, there would be far less 
but it may be doubted whether its application | ground for complaint. With regard to want of 
answers any other purpose than that of keeping | space, an attempt is going to be made to apply a 
Bachelors of Arts for two or three years in idleness | temporary remedy to that evil. The question was 
at Oxford. Had they been, in part at least, assigned | referred to a syndicate, who recommend the appro- 
to persons going out, and necessarily going out as | priation of the lecture rooms, &c., beneath the old 
missionaries, under definite penalties in non-com- | library ; aud the providing of new lecture rooms, 
pliance with such a provision, they would be con- | &c., elsewhere. I daresay some scheme of this kind 
stantly affording a crop of useful persons for colonial | will be adopted by and by, as there does not a 
life. As it is, one hears on all hands that the social | pear to be any immediate probability of getting the 
condition of the colonies, especially the Bs yong new buildings erected. 
ones, is wretchedly low and vulgar. Right prin-| I hear something said of a movement for 
ciples of colonisation involve, as a primary condi- | strengthening the hands of the University in the 
tion, that the colony should contain all the ranks | endeavour to maintain proctorial authority by a 
of the mother country. strong representation of the feeling of r ble 
On Tuesday morning, after a very sudden illness, | inhabitants of the town upon the subject. It seems 
Mrs. Lightfoot, the wife of the rector of Exeter, | to me to be a movement in the right direction, for 
died—a heavy loss for the good rector, who is per- | I believe that amongst the better class of towns- 
people the office of proctor, judiciously exercised, is 
regarded as one that is al wy benefit to the town 
Camserpce, Nov. 22. | at large, and of great comfort to heads of families. 
Te contest forthe Hindustani teachership waxes | The approaching trials will be heard in London, 
rather warmer than it promised to be at first. There | before juries who know nothing of the peculiarities 
2 : ida ' I of this place ; and it is vay aeey that there will be 
are now eight or nine candidates, some 0 whem, a good deal of loose about the intolerable 
fancy, are not first-rate hands at{canvassing, for | oppression of the system, and about the hatred in 
they seem to have contented themselves with de- | which it is held. ‘ For this reason, a document such 
positing their testimonials at the Registrar’s rooms | #51 speak of might do some service. As for the 





at the Pitt Press, without taking the trouble to send ae home ae Pol ae oP ge phony oo ma 
copies of them to the electors. In these days, when question of the Seeallty of proctorial authority as 


so much is done by personal solicitation, iniidiaihe as ever. 
who take things in so easy a way are not at all Mase  tintend. By and br itis & te 
: changes y itis 

certain of success. Syi rene a who has Ft ho; that we shall settle y Ban into i 
warm backers a pong pate ¢ | stable. The pro is that the first three days of 
. —_ y denies as baer mutation of | the examination for mathematical honours shall be 

bigamy. I do not know whether eard other | in the Easter term, and that those who pass shall 

— tending to lessen his chances of success, 


: “ . pra forthwith be admitted to the degree of Bachelor of 
I from memory—had increased one hears as one goes about in the University; : sietruk S 
ithi ; : Arts. This will be a pass-examination in mathe- 
126 aoerg os fans the last ten or twelve | at any rate, he confines his denial to the charge of maties. The real ctomlaaiios for honours will take 
years. Part of this increase was no doubt , | having two wives. There is one more native can- place, as at present, in January, those only being 
in the vast increase of literary works within the last | didate, who is bably not so efficient a teacher as admitted to it who have passed the examination in 
decade, and so forth ; but a great deal is also due to | Syed Abc ; and it is said that a candidate will | 4, previous Easter term, and the two examinations 
of tase of the chil olteen of ~tys or a nye: Ringer Raper ing | being taken into account in the final determination 
: : have | native, will advance claims which, all things con- of place upon the Tripos. This proposal is to be 
been old and infirm. Where there is a deal of | sidered, will throw others into the shade. The discussed in. the Arts School next Tuesday 
physical strength, endurance, and not a little head- | Hindustani Teachership is worth having; there is , inci; 


| 
: 
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such 
cials so well that they may insure, as they vi 
easily could, the same income, or something sation 
i sera they egos in office. 

against the expectation of those 
who were not in the secret, the prince returned on 
Wednesday. We thought that the time was too 
far advanced for him to re-appear ; but he is here, 
and there is an end of conjectures. The Oxford city 
volunteers turned out, and marched to the station 
to meet him, asa guard of honour. This body is 
not very numerous, and some of the members are a 
little aged ; but they are in very good drill, and we 
are told have worked long and hard to make them- 
selves effective. They have a very good band, 
dressed in us gorgeoushess—scarlet trousers 
and white coats, with scarlet caps and a bunch of 
Dorking cocks’ feathers as a frontlet to their caps. 
However, they play well, and if one can disengage 
oneself of the absurdity of their costume, are gay in 
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a salary of £150 a year to begin with, and it is 
probable that the fees will amount to £400 or £500 
more. The military element prevails amongst the 
candidates: five military officers apply for the | 
appointment. | FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 

. — -_ _ find that ae —_ of the Norrisian Paris, November 21. 

rofessor ivinit ve interrupted by See " 7 " : 
his indisposition. Te is tp Segee that hs will | ALL gossip still centres on the Empress. It certainly 
i 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 








be able to resume them next Monday. Professor | iS hard to conceive a wilder freak, as far as appeai™ 


Browne is one of those sound, able, and liberal- | ances go, and the details that come over here, and 
minded men, whose services one does not like to | ooze out into Paris society through Belgian papers» 
lose, even for a limited time. 


G¥We have got a list of the examiners of students mew es? +3 wasmai Re -ceemeray ap 
who are not members of the University: it includes | French, and freeze the marrow in their bones. The 
Dean Alford, Professor Ellicott, and Mr. Norris, | story goes not alone that (as the “Times” said) her 


Inspector of Schools. The examination will com- | Majesty left the London Bridge station in a cab(!), 
mence on the 11th of December, at ten centres, ; 


namely, Brighton, Bristol, Cambridge, Exeter, but that in that identical vehicle her Majesty had 
Liverpool, London, Northampton, Norwich, Ply- | to drive half over London before she found 
mouth, and Sheffield. At the first examination | suitable quarters in any hotel! All this is com- 
| there were only eight centres, and of that number | mented on in the tone in which the perpetration of 
Birmingham and Grantham have dropped out of | some heinous crime would be spoken of, and posi- 
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tively the Empress’s part is very near being taken, 
so severely is Parisian propriety shocked ! 

When one thinks of it all, it really seems to be 
almost natural, and one cannot help recaliing 
certain passages of the earlier days of the poor 
Empress’s Imperial state, and seeing how impatiently 
she must have borne her splendid fetters. After 
she had been about a fortnight the wife of Louis 
Napoleon, she issued her orders to some of the 
ladies round her that a walk should be taken in the 
streets of Paris! A walk! Immediately, the grande 
maitresse, Madame la Princesse d’Essling, made her 
appearance, saying she was ready to accompany her 

jesty anywhere, in a carriage! At which the 
unlucky Empress exclaimed somewhat tartly, that 
she neither wanted a carriage nor her company! 
This is the answer on record. And hysterics 
and nervous attacks ensued, and the once so 
independent Madlle. de Montijo was shut up, 
“for good and all,” as little children term it, 
and left to meditate on the recent change in her 
habits of life. Fortwo years this continued, until 
at last certain acts on the part of the Emperor gave 
his consort the right, as she thought, to her liberty 
of action. Whilst her lord was at Plombitres in 
1856, the Empress managed, most innocently, as we 
should think, to amuse herself in pheasant shooting, 
&c., at St. Cloud, and thereat no less solemn a per- 
sonage than Marshal Pélissier took exception, and 
advised himself to lecture the Empress before all 
her household, telling her the French did not like 
such “eccentricities,” and the poor Empress cried 
heartily, and said “ she would not do so any more”! 
Then she went to see the “ Toros” at St. Sebastian 
—a pastime of her own country—and they were 
fearfully ised at that, these over-decorons 
French ; and in short. on the whole, considering the 
extremely unconventional mode of her unmarried 
life (prolonged to the age of twenty-seven), the 
existence of the Empress Eugénie has not, since she 
entered the Tuileries, been one of wholly unalloyed 
satisfaction. Two years ago, to all this was added 
the intense and harrowing fear of assassination, and 
since the Orsini attempt this has never entirely 
ceased. I have myself often talked with ladies of 
the household, who every now and then admit that 
the habitual life at the palace was “distracted by 
ceaseless alarms ;” and it is perfectly well known in a 
certain set that for weeks togetherthe unfortunate Em- 
press has scarcely done anything but weep anddeclare 
that she would set off for Spain, and flyso dangerous a 
country as France! After all this, can it be 
wondered at that she should desire a little freedom, 
a little amusement, a little absence of the absurd 
etiquette with which it is one of the Emperor's 
weakest points to try and surround himself? The 
Empress is now with a cousin of her husband’s, 
who, it is true, has for the last year ceased all 
friendly intercourse with her Imperial relative on 
political grounds, but who will kindly receive and 
cherish the very amiable lady who comes to her 
from afar; and who will try to enable her to forget 
the alarms and apprehensions of her splendid 
domestic existence here. 

A great success has been achieved here by a piece 
of Alexandre Dumas (pére). It is called “La Dame 
de Montsoreau,” is founded on the novel of that 
name, aud is adapted for the stage by the author 
himself. It has been brought out at the Ambigu, 
and no expense has been spared in the getting up. 
Madame Luther-Felit, a sister-in-law of Rachel’s—a 
remarkably pretty French actress, of some standing 
and talent—has been engaged on a to play 
the part of Diane; whilst Lacre Pouniére under- 
takes that of Bussy d Amboise, and Brésil that of 
Henri ITI., and Méingue plays the réle of the 
famous Chicot. This play brings one back to the 
series of Dumas’ “ Valois Chronicles ;” and really 
it must be allowed in all fairness, that there is more 
merit in them than is generally admitted—at all 
events, in France. 

is phrase of mine will, I doubt not, seem a 
strange one, and it doves require explanation. 
When people hear abroad of a man like Dumas 
having “made millions” by his works, (millions 
which he has squandered far more quickly) they 
fancy he must be looked upon in his own country 
asa “leading author”! This is by no means the 
case, and itis, on the contrary, curious to mark in 
how slight a degree many of these famous writers in 








France have any literary reputation. It is not 
too much to say that no man belonging to 
the really intellectual circles of this country has 
ever read a work of Dumas, or, at all events, would 
avow having done so. In what is termed “good 
society” in France the same rule is also observed ; 
and those who mix in the more elevated world of 
either art or fashion, do not read such writers as 

This separation of mere success andreal fame, 
is, I believe, peculiar to Paris. The fame is made by 
means of the ¢/ite of the population, the success may 
be achieved by means of the mass. The readers of 
such men as Dumas are the students of the schools, 
and the grisettes, the military loungers of garrison 
towns, the commis de boutique, and the demi-monde 
everywhere. This more than accounts for the sale, 
and would assuredly not account for any fame. 
But I am myself disposed to think the élite of the 
French public is too disdainful of Dumas. 
is often real talent in the man, real power, and a 
strong “gift of life.” Now, certainly undue 
contempt is thrown upon some of his historical 
novels, aud upon none more than upon those re- 
lating to the sixteenth century. In the “Reine 
Margot” and in the “Dame de Montsoreau” there 
is very great truth; there is a strong mitgefihl, as 
the Germans express it—namely, a feeling with the 
period described, that makes that period live before 
our eyes. The character of Bussy d’Amboise is a 
ving, breathing one, and the only wonder is, how 
such a man could contrive to be French instead of 
English. The great distinguishing feature of— 

“ Ce grand chercheur de noise, 

Le beau Seigneur Bussy d’ Amboise,” 

was his invincible and Anglo-Saxon love of a “row.” 
Wherever there was a “row” to be expected, there 
was Bussy d’Amboise, and for this propensity, or 
through it, he came by his end. 

Not only has Dumas pourtrayed Bussy to the life, 
but the more dramatically he is brought out, the 
more one sees how thoroughly he lives. This is one 
proof of themerit of Dumas’ “ Valois Chronicles.” The 
moment they are put on the stage, and the person- 
ages are made to speak for themselves, you are 
really struck by their truth, which is far less the 
case when you first read the action merely described. 
I confess I am always extremely interested in these 
earlier historical creations of Dumas when they are 
adapted to the stage. 

Se Oe 
new let, which is forthcoming at the Grand 
Opera. It is entitled “ Farfalla,” and is to have for 
its heroine, Emma Ivory. It is said by those who 
are in the secret of the coulisses to be somewhat in 
the style of the “Sylphide” of other days, which I 
believe was the great triumph of the great Taglioni; 
and for the last year nearly, Emma Ivory has bee 
studying under this most illustrious mistress of the 
choregraphic art. 

It is supposed that “Farfalla” will be given 
either just before or just after Christmas. 











MR. THOMAS FAED’S PAINTINGS. 
Messrs. Agnew and Son, of Waterloo Place, Pall 


Mall, have now on view some Of the choicest | P 


triumphs of Mr. Faed’s pencil, and we are sure that 
the exhibition only requires to be well known to be 
largely visited by admirers of true artistic genius. 
Many of the pictures are old favourites of the 
public, such as The Mitherless Bairn, Home and the 
Homeless, The First Break in the Family, and Con- 
quered but not Subdued ; but their appearance is not 
the less welcome on that account, more especially as 
the time is approaching when they will be finally 
withdrawn from the general gaze, and consigned to 
the private galleries of their respective owners. 


The earliest production in this collection is a relationship to the lad on the coach is evidently of 


portrait of Captain Arkwright, who, with singular 


own gamekeeper. his work, executed by Mr. 
Faed in 1848, when he was in his chrysalis state, 
before he emerged from portrait-painti 


higher order of art which he now follows, is 
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worthy of being inspected, as suggesting comparison 
with his later works. It no more led us to expect 
Home and the Homeless, and Sunday in the Back- 
woods than “Hours of Idleness” led our fathers to 
look ont for “ Childe Harold” and “Don Juan.” In 
1852 Mr. Faed showed by his Amy Robsart and The 
Chinchilla Muff, that he was something better than 
a transmitter of the foolish or wise faces of his 
clients to canvas. Zhe Chiachilla Muff; a little 
piece about three-fourths of a foot square, was in this 
collection a few days ago, but was snapped up by 
some collector for the sum of 170 guineas. 
The Mitherless Bairn appeared in the Ro 
Academy Exhibition of 1855, and created a 
sensation as at once to establish the artist in the 
favour of the public. One never gets tired of 
studying this graphic picture of the interior of a 
comfortable Scottish co , with its comely mis- 
contrasted 











There | tress and her sturdy well-fed children, 


so strongly with the poor little ragged outcast and 
wanderer who gives the title to a work in which 
brilliancy of colour, felicitous ing, and a taste- 
ful disposition of light and shade, little to be 
desired. A close observer will not fail to perceive 
that the story, which is patent to the most super- 
ficial student, is also told in miniature by the intro- 
i ident hen and her numerous brood, 
whom she cherishes and gathers under her wings, 
and whose condition is altogether ap that 
of a hungry, half-starved, orphan chi at a little 
distance, who, like a bird of , scours the cottage 
in quest of a subsistence. Home and the Homeless 
followed in 1856, and greatly enhanced the fame of 
the artist. This work fully proved Mr. Faed’s claim 
to be considered in painting what Robert Burns was 
in poetry, as an interpreter of Scottish humour 
and pathos. The scene is again the interior of a 
rag ogo greg of which has just returned from 
his day's toil to meet a welcome which princes 
might envy. 
“ His wee bit ingle blinkin® bonnily, 
His clean hearth-stane, his wifie’s smile; 
The oe et prattling on his 

Does a’ his weary carking cares beguile, 

And makes him quite forget his labour an’ his toi.” 
In a comer of the cottage, far removed from the 
merry scene round the “ ingle,” as if she had little 
in common with it, sits a lone and melancholy 
woman, with an infant at her breast, who has 
found shelter and nourishment under this humble 


perty of Miss Burdett Coutts, who has kindly 
font it for one month, for the purposes of this 
exhibition. Those who are anxious to see this 
master-piece have therefore no time to lose. We 
have not room to notice separately My Aim 
Fireside, See your Daddie comin, 7 Con- 
quered but not Subdued (full of graphic r 
and well worth the 700 guineas paid for it), 
His Only Pair, and A Listener ne'er hears Gud 
o’ Himsef ; but will pause for a while before @ 
picture which can hardly fail to arrest the attention 
of the most frivolous visitor to the gallery—The 
First Break in the Family. Here again the figures 
resented are taken from humble life, and the 
incident depicted is of the commonest kind—so 
common that there are few families, high or lows 
that have not met with it; yet from such simple 
materials the genius of the artist has placed before 
us a drama which is infinitely more fascinating than 
most of the pictures affecting to depict historical 
pomp. Why is this? Because it has that one 
“touch of nature” which “makes the whole world 
kin.” Nothing can be more truthful than the 
delineation of the bereaved group, who are 
watching the distant stage co: and 
youth on the box seat, who is going to a remote 
town to “seek his fortune.” The suppressed 
emotion of the father contrasts finely with the 
peculiar grief of a bonnie lassie to his left, whose 


|a more tender nature than even that of a sister. 
fancy, chose to be represented in the guise of his | 


into the | 


Sunday in the Backwoods was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy last year. Mr. Faed is again at 
work here on his favourite theme—the joys, the 
sorrows, the hopes and fears of humble life ; and he 
has brought to his task all the fine qualities which 
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have made his reputation — happy grouping 
accurate drawiny, truthfulness in detail, and colour- 
ing that makes the start out from the can- 
vas, as if they were creatures of flesh and blood. 
It is a Scottish cottage, a Scottish family, and a 
Scottish Sebbath in the “far west.” The portrait 
of Burns on the wall, the withered bunchof heather, 
emblematic of the girl who is pining away in the 
easy chair, and the solemn duty which is being 
performed, show that the exiles have not forgotten 
either the poetry or the religion of their fatherland. 
A spirit of earnest piety pervades the whole piece, 
which might be taken as an illustration of a well- 
known passage in “The Cottar’s Saturday Night” 
ending with the line— 

“ And, ‘Let us worship God!’ he says with solemn air.” 

In taking leave of this charming collection, we 
congratulate Messrs. Agnew and Son on the “lucky 
thought” that prompted the exhibition of works 
which reflect the highest honour on British art. 
Although they will soon be removed from public 
view, it is satisfactory to know that engravings are 
being executed from them. 


On Tuesday last Lady Havelock and family in- 
J. T. Barker's picture of “ The Relief of 
Lucknow,” at Messrs. Hayward and Leggatt’s, in 
Cornhill. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


MUDIE’S “SELECT” LIBRARY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 

Sir,—I have read with some interest and much 
surprise a letter in many of the papers from Messrs. 
Saunders, Otley and Co., on that now much-talked- 
of question—“ Mudie’s Monopoly.” 

As one story is good tili another is told, and as 
the public have no doubt been enjoying the nar- 
rative contained in those papers, I trust you will 
permit me, through your columns, to throw a little 
light on the other side of the subject, and thus give 
the public an opportunity of deciding whether the 
bane of authors does really exist in New Oxford 
Street, and the antidote in the war-cry of old 


For this purpose, I must refer, though unwillingly; 
to some portions of Messrs. Saunders, Otley and Co’s 
letter, and, in the first place, would draw attention 
to the fact, that though Mr. Mudie’s system is a 
“certain loss” to ar lg and involves such op- 

ion to authors, that the firm are obliged to 
indicate its extent by a note of interrogation, yet 
Messrs. Saunders, Otley and Co., have, aceording to 
their own showing, borne that “ certain loss” hitherto 
with the submission of martyrs, and acquiesced in 
that oppression like the greatest of despots—that is 
to say, in common with many other publishers who 
are still content to suffer “loss” in silence. They 
have supplied Mr. Mudie at the reduced price—nay, 
they have done more, though this part of their busi- 
ness arrangements they leave unnoticei—they, and a 
few other publishers, have actually striven to subject 
themselves to still greater “certain Joss” by offering 
S pels other libraries on the same terms as Mr. 


It thus — that Messrs. Saunders, Otley, and 
Co., who have hitherto been accomplices in the 
system of oppression to authors invented and carried 
on by the autocrat of New Oxford Street, are now 
turning approvers, and they choose as a fitting 
season for proffering their evidence a time when 
Mr. Mudie has been brought up before the bar of 
J mr opinion, and when they have a book on their 
by a popular author. 

_ Their couduct is only explicable on the supposi- 
tion that they are anxious not to let the opportunity 
of publishing the popular work, “ Why Paul Ferroll 
Killed his Wife,” pass by without paying Mr. Mudie 
back with interest certain slights put by him on 
other books Messrs. Saunders, Otley, and Co. have 
been induced to publish at the authors’ own expense. 

So much for the new Co., who, having entered 





upon the business of Messrs. Saunders and Otley | 


only during the last two or three years, can have no 


actual knowledge of the state of affairs before Mr. | 


Mudie, and I may now proceed to lay before your 
readers the result of my own experience. 

I have been twenty-five years in the trade, nine 
of them passed with the late firm of Messrs. 
Saunders and Otley, and I can state decidedly, and 
without fear of contradiction, that so far from 
“Mndie” being detrimental to authors, he proves, 


in the very great majority of cases, their best friend. | 
In former times there was no library, except one | 


of the exclusive class, where such a work, for 
instance, as one of those named in Messrs. Saunders, 
Otley and Co.’s letter, “ Roberts’ Autumn Tour in 
Spain,” could have been procured at all. 

In libraries of this class in London, the existence 
of persons of limited means, who might have 
afforded a subscription of two or three guineas per 
annum, was entirely ignored, whilst subscribers of 
four guineas were only allowed old works. Works 
of fiction could be procured at small libraries at so 
much per volume; but there is no doubt but that 
the whole circulating machinery of the old library 
system was slow and unwieldy, and, but for the 
high prices at which works were sold, authorship 
would then have been as bad a business as Messrs. 
Saunders, Otley and Co. would persuade the public 
Mr. Mudie has made it now. 

Any man of business will at once perceive that a 
larger number of copies, at a smaller price (always 
supposing the publishers, unlike Messrs. Saunders, 
Otley and Co. do not sell at a loss), would 
remunerate an author as well as a smaller number 
at a higher price, and it is by having enormously 
increased the number of readers that Mr. Mudie has 
made his mode of doing business remunerative to 
publishers as well as to himself. 

Publishers are not usually considered to be in- 
capable of taking care of themselves, but should any 
portion of the public be under an apprehension on 
this point, I can assure them that the moment Mr. 
Mudie wishes the publishers to supply him at an 
unremunerative price, that moment the supply will 


cease. 
That, in the first instance, the library in New | 


Oxford Street was an injury to other libraries is in- 
disputable. When Mr. Mudie broke through the 
barrier of high subscriptions, it was difficult, almost 
impossible, for others immediately to follow his 
example, but still many have popularised their 
establishments after the New Oxford Street system, 
and with praiseworthy courage joined in the com- 
petition. There never was a great public good 
effected without some one being injured thereby. 
But I maintain that the only persons hitherto injured 
have been the librarians, and I hope that ultimately 
they will discover the low subscription and 
circulation system to be the most profitable alike for 
publishers and themselves. 

For my part, I consider they are entitled to the 
same advantages from the publishers as Mr. Mudie, 
provided they give assurance of equal liberality in a 
proportionate increase of their orders; and in the 
emulation which has ensued and is likely to increase, 
authors will have their best protection from the 
only hardship accruing to them from “ Mudie’s 
library,” viz., that of having a work occasionally 
tabooed . 


That Mr. Mudie has declined purchasing works 
for reasons which it has not hitherto been recognised 
as the librarian’s province to decide upon, is doubtless 
the case, but I am not aware of any rule of society, 
or law of the land, which compels a man to buy 
anything contrary to his own judgment ; his estab- 
lishment is not a public institution but a private 

tion, and he cannot prevent the public going 
elsewhere to be supplied any more than he can 
prevent other libraries from calling themselves 
“select” or “not select,” and entering the lists 
inst him. 

About twenty years since Mr. Bentley attempted 
to reduce the price of his novels, but the libraries 
did not then support the change. Mr. Mudie has 
since become a power, and it is the confidence with 
which he inspires the publishers that he will take 
the larger number of copies at the smaller price, 
and not attempt to obtain the benefit to himself 
without a ionate advantage to them, that has 
induced many to co-operate in his system. 


In conclusion, permit me to take two classes of 
| works to illustrate the result of my experience, one 
_ of them shall be “Roberts’ Autumn Tour in Spain,” 
| mentioned in Messrs, Saunders, Otley and Co.’s 
| letter, and of which they state, as an evidence of 
Mr. Mudie’s oppression, that he offered to commence 
with 250 copies for £125, and I will distinctly 
assert that before Mr. Mudie’s era, the whole 
commencing numbers of all the libraries put 
| together would not have been that number, or to 


| that amount; the after sale depended upon the 

merits of the book, and so must that of Mr. Roberts’. 
The other class of works I will take is fiction by the 
few first-rate novelists of the day, and I state that 
the numbers which appear in Mr. Mndie’s advertise- 
| ments, (and these are uncontradicted) as in circula- 

tion at his establishment alone, rival the entire sale 
of similar works in former times.—Very obediently, 
yours, CHARLES J. SKEET. 

10, King William Street, Charing Cross, 

Noy. 20, 1860. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ LITERARY GAZETTE.” 

Sm,—I am obliged to you for inserting my letter 
respecting the formation of a “Circulating Library 
Company,” and wish to follow up my proposition by 
endeavouring to trace briefly the growth of what is, 
out of what has been. 

In a commercial age, grown extensive out of 
more contracted and illiberal period, it is necessary 
for tradesmen to adopt broader principles. Indi- 
vidual interests must no lenger be their sole aim, 
but the equal division of benefits with their 
customers, thereby increasing the comforts, improv- 
ing the habits, and bettering the social position of 
all. 

The London publishers ought immediately to 
form such a company. It is their duty. They have 
to make a nation read, at a small expense to sub- 
scribers, at a large profit to authors, and at a fair 
| remuneration to themselves. By their becoming 
this medium, they will prevent the possibility of any 
} oe man choosing books suitable only to his own 
| narrow views. 

Authors must begin to believe that the time is 
| rapidly arriving when they will derive their profits. 
| from the reading of books. Their sale will be a 
| secondary consideration. We are becoming such a 
| “ go-a-head” nation that we will have no room for 
| “select” libraries, and they will only be found in the 





large | homes of writers. 


It may be asked as usual—What will become of 
| existing librarians? I would answer by asking. 
| —Where are stage coach-drivers? Perhaps they 
will be “absorbed into the general population”! 
| I suppose, too, it will be asked when the Metro- 
| politan Railway is completed, what will become of 
| Pickford’s vans? Good business-men are like cats ; 
| they will always be found on their feet. When 
| they find their speculations unprofitable, depend 
| upon it they will soon try something else. It is 
folly to take individual cases of distress as the 
boundary line for operations in the mercantile 
world. The history of the werld is the history of 
progress. A chain of improvements can easily be 
enumerated: writing on stone, papyrus, and parch- 
ment; printing on paper, first into pamphlets, then 
folio, quarto, and octavo books ; and the last advance 
has been from the old style of three volume novels 
to the present compact one-shilling series. Circu- 
lating libraries like Mr. Mudie’s produced these 
advances, possibly as much as Mechanics’ Institutes. 
We therefore stand indebted to their proprietors. 
If we supersede them, let us do it fairly by 7 
tion, and not meddle with their characters. eir 
day is gone. The reading public must have this 
new one. If the publishers will not (one and all): 
supply this pressing demand, they will be the means 
of preventing that union of interests which ought to 
‘exist between authors and subscribers, and prove 
| themselves to be barriers to the law of progress.— 
Yours, &c., 





B. GILL. 
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HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 
No. 12 (for DecemBeEn) will be published on TuEspay, 
¢ 27th instant, price One Shilling, with Two Illustrations. 
CONTENTS. 

A Second Letter to the Editor of the “ Cornhill Magazine,” 
from Paterfamilias. 

Framley Parsonage. 

Chapter xxxrv.—Lady Lufton is taken by Surprise. 
s xxxv.—The Story of King Cophetua, 
" XXxVL—Kidnapping at Hogglestock. 

Ariadne at Naxos. With an Illustration. 

The History of a Fable. An Episode from the History of 
Literature. 

How I was Upset. 

The Criminal Law and the Detection of Crime. 

A Passage in a Life. 

Our Natural Enemies. 

A Human Skull. 

The Pope's City and the Pope's Protectors. 

Success. 

Watching and Wishing. By Charlotte Bronté. 

Behind the Curtain. 

Roundabout Papers.—No. 9. (With an Illustration.) “On 
a Joke I once heard from the late Thomas Hood.” 


Sonrn, Exper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 
Price HALF-A-CROWN. 
ConTests ror Decemper.—No. CCLXXXVIIL 
1. Uncle Jasper’s Ghost: A Christmas Tale. By Dudley 
Costello. 
2. What of the Future? (Outremanche Correspondence. 
No. XL.) 
3. A Good Listener. By Monkshood. 
4. Table Turning and Spirit Rapping. 
5. Diana of Poitiers. 
6. An Island in the North Sea. By Mrs. Bushby. 
7. The House, Blaswick. Part IIL. 
8. German Almanacks for 1861. 
9. The Stamp on the Paper; or, Waldemar's Rifle Shot, 
and How I Repaid It. By Ouida. In Five Chapters. 
10. Epilogue to Vol. XLVIIL. 


In the January Number will be commenced 


THE CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER, 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
Illustrated by Jonn GILBERT. 
London: Ricnuarp BentLery, New Burlington Street. 





(oLnraNs NEW MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE. 
EDITED BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 
Coytents ror Decemper. No. CCCCLXXX. 

1. Modern Rome. 

2. East Lynne. By the Author of “Ashley.” Part XIL 
3. Lord Carew to Sir Thomas Roe. 

4. Charles of Anjou. By Sir Nathaniel. 

5. The Castle of Ehrenbreitstein. By William Pickersgill. 
6. The Hawthorn. By W. Charles Kent. 

7. Catherine the Great of Russia. 

8. Tasso’s “ Leonora.” By Nicholas Michell, 

9. Caspar Hauser. 
10. Falkener on Art. 

11. Kate Douglas. 

12. A Legend for 1861. 
13. Turkish Life and Character. 
14. Cyrus Redding’s ‘‘ Keeping Up Appearances.” 

Crapmas & Ha tt, 193, Piccadilly. 
Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 





On and after the 8th of September was commenced a 


UPPLEMENT of FOUR PAGES to 
“THE LITERARY GAZETTE,” forming an entirely 
novel and complete ‘EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY,” 


in which the particulars of all public aud private Schools, ; 


for both sexes, will be entered, which when complete, will 
be the only Book of Reference on the subject ever offered to 
the public. It is contemplated, in the first instance, to print 
the information as it can be obtained, and afterwards to 
collect and republish it in a yearly volume, which will be 
supplied to every Annual Subscriber to “The Literary 
Gazette” at a considerable reduction from the published 
price. Forms for heads of Educational Establishments 
are now ready, and will be forwarded, to such as have not 
already received them, upon application, addressed to the 





Editor of “* The Educational Directory” Snpplements of | 
“The Literary Gazette,” at the Office, 4, Catherine Street, | 


Strand, London, W.C. N.B.—There is no charge for the 
insertion of the particulars of Schools in ‘The Educational 
Directory.” 


WEN’S COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
IN CONNECTION WITH THE UNIVERSITY of 
LONDON. —SESSION 1860-61.—The COLLEGE will 


OPEN for the Session on Monday, the Ist October, 1860. 


The Session will terminate in July, 1861. 
PRINCIPAL. 
J. G. GREENWOOD, B.A. 

COURSES OF INSTRUCTION will be given in the fol- 
lowing departments, viz. :— 
Classics 
a ag a ) 

h Langua Logic, 

Mental and a Mora Philo-( Professor A. J. Scott, M.A. 

SUPT. ccoscccsccccvccscevecsesose 
Mathematics. Prof: A. Sandeman, M.A 
Natural Philosophy Professor R. B. Clifton, B.A. 


History, Jurispradence, and) 
Political Economy .........f Professor R. C. Christie, M.A. 


Chemistry (Elementary, An-) Professor Henry E. Roscoe 
alytical and Practical).....f B.A, Ph. D., F.C.S. 


Natural History (for this 
session), Anatomy poe pte “e be ana 
Physiology .......csccesesseeee 5 Aa ARSE 
Oriental Languages...............-Professor T. Theodores, 
French Monsieur A. Podevin. 


Mr. T. Theodores. 


EVENING CLASSES, for persons not attending the day 
classes, include the following subjects of instruction, viz. 
English Language, Classics, Mathematics, Natural Philo- 
sophy, History, Chemistry, Natural History, French and 
German. 


ADDITIONAL LECTURES, on which the attendance is 
optional, and without fees, viz.:—On the Greek of the New 
Testament; on the Hebrew of the Old Testament; on the 
Relations of Religion to the Life of the Scholar. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES. 

The Victoria Scholarship, for competition in classical 
learning, annual value, £20, tenable for two years. 

The Wellington Scholarship, for competition in the critica; 
knowledge of the Greek Text of the New Testament, annual 
value, £20, tenable for one year. 

The Dalton Scholarships, viz. two scholarships in 
chemistry, annual value, £50 each, tenable for two years; 
two scholarships in mathematics, annual value, £25 each 
tenable for not more than two years. 

Dalton Prizes in Chemistry are also intended to be 
offered. 

The Dalton Prize in Natural History, value, £15, given 
annually. 

Dinner will be provided within the College walls for such 
as may desire it. 

The Principal will attend at the College, for the purpose 
of receiving Students, on Thursday the 27th, and Friday the 
28th September, from 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. 

Farther Particulars will be found in a Prospectus, which 
may be had from Mr. Nicnotson, at the College, Quay 
Street, Manchester. 

J. G. GREENWOOD, B.A., Principal. 
JOHN P. ASTON, 
Solicitor and Secretary to the Trustees, St. James's 
Chambers, South King Street, Manchester. 


ProfessorJ.G.Greenwood,B.A. 
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Just published, 1 vol., price 4s., 


((ONTES DE CANTORBERY traduits en 
vers Frangais. 


Par Le CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN. 
3 éme et dernier volume. 
London: B. M. PickseRine, 96, Piccadilly, W. 


THE AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S 

PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR TANK 
MANAGEMENT, with DESCRIPTIVE AND PRICED 
LIST, 162 pages, and 101 engravings, post free for 21 
Stamps. 

Apply direct to W. Atrorp Liorp, Portland Road, 
Regent's Park, London, W. 

Many Manuals have been published upon Aquaria, but 

we confess we have seen nothing for practical utility like 
this.”—Era, October 14, 1360. 








HE BUCKS HERALD, UXBRIDGE 

ADVERTISER, AND WINDSOR AND ETON 

JOURNAL, published at Aylesbury, has the largest 

circulation in Buckinghamshire. Vide last Stamp Returns. 
BUCKS HERALD, 39,000; 

Aylesbury News, 30,000; Windsor Express, 26,000; Buck- 


) inghamshire Advertiser, 19,900; Bucks Chronicle, 6,460, 





ORD’S EUPEPLON MANTLES.—Rich 

Sealskins—Biack, Brown, or Gray—at rig Three, 

and Four Guineas; French Ribbed Cloths, at One and 

a-Half to Five Guineas ; SS ines Youth a ee 
Twelve Guineas. lilustrations Free. 


THOMAS FORD, 42, Oxford Street, London, W. 





Ping ATXA JACKETS, i 


sie and Coens. an aitary Beekdl " superfine Cioth, CG 


for sl pa pr nrnede post free. 


JPORD's ZOUAVE JACKETS, -in in Lyons 





Vor tia, oe ee through- 
pe Soy Silk, and Quilted, 42s; 638.; and 84s. All sizes 

ready. Choice ad infinitum. Illustrations and directions for 
self-measurement gree. 


THOMAS FORD, 42, Oxford Street, London, W. 





with original grant of ‘ase te whens Gnd when 
the origin of the name, all traced from authentic records, 
fee 2 guineas. An Index, containing the Names of nearly 
all Persons entitled to use Arms, as extracted from the 
British Museum, Tower of London, Heralds’ College, &., 
&ec. The Manual of Heraldry, 400 Engravings, 3s. 6d., post 
free. —By T. phate Genealogist, Lecturer on 
Heraldry, at the Mechanics’ Inst; itute, 25, goer 


Colours for Servants’ Liveries, 5s. 





ABMS, CRESTS, &c., Engraved in the 
Best Style. Crest on Seals or 7s. On Steel 
Die, 6s. peg gag, dy ga Book Engraved 
with Arms, 10s.; or Crest, 5s. Postage and Registered 
Letter, 1s, extra. T. CULLETON, Heraldic Engraver by 
Appointment to the Queen, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner 
of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.c. 





SoD GOLD RING (18 Caret, Hall 
Marked), Engraved with Crest, 42s.; Large Size, for 
Arms, 75s. On receipt of P. O. order the sizes will be sent 
to select from. T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cran- 
bourn Street, corner of St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 





TAMP YOUR OWN PAPER— 
Arms, Crest, Initials, or Name and Address, by means 
of CULLETON’S PATENT EMBOSSING P 15s. ; 
ake, 2ls. CUL- 





AMILY ARMS, &c.—Emblazoned for 
Painting on Carriages or Needlework, 62. ; 7 to 
123. Gothic ued Modern Monograms Designed, 5s. 
—— Impaled, and Painted on Vellum, ann cae 
laws of Heraldry. Ry T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver 
and Die Sinker, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner of St. Martin's 
Lane, London, W.C. 





pera en CARDS — For Lady oa 

Gentleman—50 each. 50 Embossed En’ 
Maiden Name printed Inside, 13s. Visiting a 
Copper Plate Engraved in any Style, with Name and 50 
Cards Printed for 2s., post free. —N.B.—All Orders executed 
by return of post, for Stamps or Cash.—T. CULLETON, 
Seal Engraver and Die Sinker, 25, Cranbouru Street, Corner 
of St. Martin's Lane, London, W. 





HE PEN SUPERSEDED.—Mark your 
Linen. The best and only method of Marking Linen, 
Silk, Stockings, Coarse Towels, or Books, so as to prevent 
the Ink washing out, is with CULLETON’S = 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATES. By means of this 
invention a thousand pieces of Linen can be Mathes sa 
few hours. Initials, oN each; Name, 2s. €d.; Set of Move- 
able Numbers, 23. 6d. ; Crest’ Plate, 5s., with the necessary 
Directions for Use. Post free. Certificate from the eminent 
Dr. Sheridan Muspratt, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, &c. 


“ Several trials with Mr. CULLETON’S Patent Electro- 
Silver Plates, for Marking Linen, induce me to pronounce 
them excellent; the letters are beautifully marked in a deep 
black colour, without blotting; and after a long boiling, 
with either Potass or Soda, they remain unaltered. Other 
Plates which I tried decomposed the Ink, and in many cases 
burned holes in the Linen. I can testify Mr. CULLETON’S 
Plates are incorrodible, and will not hurt the finest fabric. 


(Signed) “SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, 
“College of Chemistry, Live: pool. 
May lth, 1854." 


All Orders to be sent to the Patentee and Sole Maker, 
T CULLETON, 135, Cranboarn Street, Corner of St. Martin's 
Lane, London, W. 


*,* All Orders executed by return of Post. 
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ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
29, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 


sD 

ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL. 
Chairman in Liverpool—CHARLES TURNER, Esq. 
Chairman of London Board—SAMUEL BAKER, Ese. 


At the Axyrat Mezric on the [0th instant, the follow- 
ing highly satisfactory results were shown :— 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Notwithstanding the large 
annually through a long series of years, which obviously in- 
crease the difficulty of further advances, yet the Fire 
en eee ere Seen of tha pescading 
year by a larger sum than has been ob 
any single year since the formation of the Samar ie! 
ete te year 18iB: disclosing an advance of 50 per cent. 
years. To this circumstance must be attributed the 
ee yer that the accounts for the year show 
apr £42,488 3s. 4d. 
The following figures exhibit the progress of the whole 
Fire Branch, running over the last ten years :— 


Total Premium Increase of the Year. 


i 





it 


received. above each preceding one. 

1850...... £44,027 10 0...... £9,557 19 8 
1851...... 52,673 6 11...... 8,645 15 11 
31862...... 76,025 4 2...... 24.251 18 3 
1853...... 112,564 4 4...... 35,639 0 2 
1854.,.... 128,459 11 4...... 15,895 7 0 
1856...... 130,060 11 11...... 1,601 0 7 
1856...... 151,788 9 6...... 21,672 17 7 
1857...... 175,049 4 &...... 28,315.15 2 
0 


1858...... or = 21,098 17 1 
sesso 32,166 4 9 


Placing the Oasigiey among the sry tesa offices in the 
Indeed, it is believed that there are now only 
three Offices in existence which equal it in Fire Revenue. 


LIFE BUSINESS. 

The Directors desire to call the especial attention of the 
Proprietors to the statements of the Life Branch of the 
establishment. 
oe Sateatyn Beperton Pin eibioct is accompanied by 
oe. ene Ce oe me of the in- 

abd os latraced ¥ two | dia- 


experienced todiested by 
lines, er chy rt nea with the former aver- 
ages of mortality, also displayed on the diagrams. 
It is expected that these elucidations will attract a deep 
profitable attention tothe subject of Life Assurance 
eS caeaeeat on = who have hitherto 
vantages; and it is 
this Company, as well as others, will not fail to reap 
much of the favourable consequences to be anticipated. 
The Bonus apportioned to the Assured, with 
amounts to £2 per cent. annum, to be added to the 
sum assured of EVERY PARTICIPATING 
CY effected pee to the Ist of Jan 
for each entire wheres Be 
lat appropriation of Bouus thereon, as oe of their gent 


i 


‘| 


uACT } Spree DOVE, and Actuary. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTONE, to London Board. 
NOTICE.—“‘ BEWARE OF IMITATIONS.” 
LEA AND PERRINS’ 





Sold by Messrs. Crosse and BLackwELl, London; and 
Dealers in Sauces generally. 
Sole Manufacturers— 


LEA AND PERRINS, WORCESTER. 











TRADE AX MARK. 


BROWN & POLSON’'S 


PATENT CORN FLOUR. 
Tue Lancet states, 
“ This is superior to anything of the kind known.” 
net cf Seiad Boswianwed ond. Deserted in the 
nited Kingdom France, as explained with avings 
in “ The Dlustrated London News,” of May 26th. Supplied 
by Brows and Potsox, to Her Majesty the Queen, by order 
Buckingham . It is in great favour wherever it 
has been made known; for PUDDINGS, BLANCMANGE, 
&e., preferred to the best arrowroot, Naa suited 
to the delicacy of CHILDREN and INV. Ss. 
BROWN and POLSON, 
Manufacturers and Purveyors to Her Majesty, 
Paisley, Manchester, Dublin, and London. 
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No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 





Tre Hos. FRANCIS SCOTT, Cxarmuay. 


CHARLES. BERWICK CURTIS, Ese., Depurr-Czammman. 





FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Parties desirous of 
already been 
is the case in mutual 


participating in the Fourth Division of Profits to be declared on all Policies 
effected prior to the 31st December next year, should, in order to enjoy the same, make i ion 





There have 


three divisions of profits, and the bonuses divided have averaged nearly 2 per cent. er oa on the sums 
assured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the premiums paid, without imparting to the the risk 


of copartnership, as 


To show more clearly what these bonuses amount to, the three following cases are put forth as examples :— 


Sam Insured. Bonuses added. 
£5,000 £1,987 10s. 
1,000 397 10s. 
100 39 15s. 


Notwi 


Amount payable up to Dec., 1854. 
£6, 10s. 


these large additions, the premiums are on the lowest seale compatible with security for the a 
for 


of the Policy when death arises ; in addition to which advantages, one half of the annual Premiums may, if 
term of five yars, remain unpaid at 5 per cent. interest, without security or deposit of the Policy. 





The Assets of the Company, at 31st Fe ber, 1859, 


1 to £690,140 19s. 0d, all of which has been invested in 


ernment and other approved securities. 
No charge for Volunteer Military Corps whilst serving in the United Kingdom. 


Policy Stamps paid hy the Office. 


Immediate application should be made to the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W. 


(By Order) P. MACINTYRE, Secretary. 





BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. | 


AVR. ESKELL, Surgeon Dentist, 8, Grosvenor 
4 Street, has PATENTED an INVENTION for the 
CONSTRUCTION and ADAPTATION of ARTIFICIAL | 
TEETH and GUMS, which has the following extraordinary | 
advantages : i 
First—A set of Teeth of exquisite workmanship and 
mechanism can be fitted with the most perfect accuracy and | 
success IN TWO HOURS, without —— extraction of | 


stumps, and answering all the purposes of mastication and | ¢ 
articulation. 


Second—They are fixed without bands, wires, springs, or | 
2 ee ae ot imperishable base, | 

which such an extraordinary power of suction or self- | 
seston i obtained hat the teeth are perfectly immovable, 
except at the option of the 


Third—Artificial Teeth made in the ordinary way are 
rendered useless by the loss of any of the natural teeth to 
which they are attached, but by this patent they are not 


impaired in the slightest degree, are always useful, and will 
last a life-time. 


Fourth—Residents abroad or in the country can adjust 
these teeth in any of the above cases, withont the aid of a 


Mr. ey of which he is the sole inventor and 
patentee, can only be procured at his residence, where 
specimens may be seen and information obtained. 
— Teeth stopped. Loose Teeth fastened. All con- 

tations free. Terms strictly moderate—8, GROSVENOR 
STREET, 33. Old Steene, Brighton. 





When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH see that you 
get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 


ORGERY AND FRAUD.—Understanding 
that there is at present an attempt being made by 
some unprincipled es in our city to deceive the public 
with an inferior Starch, made up in packets closely resew- 
bling the GLENFIELD STARCH, we consider it our duty 
to warn our fair readers fo eS be careful when purchasing to 





see that the word “ GLENFIELD,” and the maker's name, 
“ROBERT besppcnan ator "is on every package, as 
none others are 





KEATING’S COD LIVER OIL. 


JUST IMPORTED, 


Tue PALE From NeEwrorspLayD, AND THE LicuT Brown 


From Norwar. 
HE Supplies of the fe pens Season have 


Never been surpassed, the fish being unusnally fine, 
ee 56. meaty tonne. Professors Taylor and | 
of Guy's and St. Thomas's Hospitals, have | 
analysed, and pronounced the Pale Newfcundiand Oil the | 
best and most desirable for invalids of very delicate con- | 


Light 
7 Se 2s ed quarts, or in five- 

pint botties, at Bo pau Ie 
a 79, St. Paul's Churchyard. 


1860. Just published, post free, Three Stamps, 


HE TREATISE, “ GABRIEL on the 
LOSS AND ONLY EFFECTUAL MODE OF 
RESTORING THE TEETH,” explains their PATE) 
SYSTEM of SUPPLYING ARTIFICIAL TEETH,” 
with Flexible Coralite Gums as a base. 
The extraordinary advantages obtained by Gabriel's 
| system are a perfect set of Teeth, adapted with the utmost 
accuracy by a visit of an hour, without any operation, and 
without the use of springs, wires, or any ‘one. Sharp 
edges avoided, and an amount of suction or adhesion per- 
astonishing ; while their success is guaranteed 


i pay most difficult cases, even when other methods have 


| failed. They are not affected by the ordinary changes of 
the mouth, or even the loss of Teeth (if any remain), thas 
dispensing with the further services of the Dentist. The 
comehceaipensbyeh, Wille the expae: i eves ansehen 
sweet, e€ wi expense is even less 
half the ordinary cost. References to patients and testi- 
by the medical _o 
particularly pfomtenrer by Messrs. 
ge oe Dentists to the Prince d’Ottajana. Established 
1815. a a 
110, er STREET, near the Soy: ey and 
33 and 34, LUDGATE HI 
GABRIEL'S PATENT WHITE ENAMEL, for Front 
Teeth, the oe permanent stopping which does not discolour 


partieularly to notice 
the name, and that the entrance to the City Establishment 
is up the private ———, next the State Fire Insurance 
Office, at nono the Silversmith. 

AN MINER AL TEETH, from 4 to 8 guineas 


per set. mpeot ta se le arranted. 
LIVERPOOL—134, DUKE STREET. 
Messrs. GABRIEL find it ot to caution the pulflic 
against those who copy their advertisements. 


K EAT G'S COUGH LOZENGES.— 
Statistics show that 50,000 persons annually fall 
victims to pulmonary disorders, including consumption, 
diseases of the chest, and the respiratory organs. Preven- 
tion is at all times better than cure; be therefore - meminn 
during the wet and wintry seasoi n, with a sate. 0! 
KEATING'S CovGH LOZEN 
which possess the virtue of averting, as well as of curing, a 
cough or cold; they are good alike for the young or the 





| aged. 


Prepared and sold in Boxes, Is. 1}d.; and Tins, 2s. 92, 
4s. €d., and 0s. 6d. each, by THomas Keatixe, Chemist, 
&e., 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, London.—Retail by all 


| Draggists, 





ANOTHER CURE OF ASTHMATIC COUGH BY 


R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFEBS. 
From Mr. J. Richardson, Bookseller, Seaham, May1, 


| 3860. frre (mone gg pe gor ng time been troubled with 


| asthma cough, and not being able to get any medicine 
that would relieve me, I was recommended to try Dr. Locock’s 
Pulmonic Wa‘ ‘anh before 1 bad Sniched aoe box I was 


‘0 singers and public A gerne Dr. Locock’s Wafers are 
invanab for clearing ad strengthening the voice. They 


price Ie lid, 2% $d., and lls. per box. Sold by all 
Druggists. 








BSB @e SOG mBROey t 


ad 
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RAY HAIR.—CLEVELAND’S WAL- 
NUT POMADE will change Gray Hair to the original 
colour, darken Red or Light Hair, prevent its falling off, 
and greatly improve its appearance. Price 1s. 6d., 2s, 6d, 
and 3s. 6d.; a sample by post 24 stamps. 
Axprews, No. 8, Store Street, Bedford Square, W.C.; 
and all Chemists and Perfumers. 
Caution.—There are worthless imitations of this article 
sold under a similar name, therefore ask for “ Cleveland's.” 


RAY HAIR AND BALDNESS.— 
LANARDO’S AMMONIACAL POMADE promotes 

the growth and gradually darkens the hair, and when applied 
to the sealp acts as a stimulant to the roots of the hair, and 
as a nourisher to the hair itself by stimulating the 
ne a In the immediate neighbourhood of the 
hair-bulb the blood particles are more numerous and active. 
The ammonia, containing as it does nitrogen, one of the 
principal constituents of hair, horn, and nail, affords one of 
sto diet clamnantnel Seunation, and hones Bp cumtaintsy 20 8 

prod of whiskers, t 











utterly impossible for the animal to create hair out 
of any oil, because oil is destitute of nitrogen; but if grease 
be combined with ammonia, which then 


po 

polish, but afford no nourishment, while this unique 
tion is to contain all the advantages a hair 
dye, without its deleterious effect. 

Sold in sample pots at 1s., and ordinary at 5s., 10s., and 
Ms., by Surrox and Co., Chemists, Store Street, Bedford 
Square. Order of your Chemist in town or 
Barctiay, Wholesale t, 95, Farringdon Street. 


R. HALL’S NEW DISCOVERY IN 
MEDICINE. TO THE NERVOUS AND DEBILI- 
TATED, EPILEPTIC SUFFERERS, AND OTHERS. 
CHLORATE OF POTASSA (which acts by oxydising 
the blood), discovered, introduced, and Leg prescribed 
by Dr. Hall, of No. 1, Upper Gower Street, ord Square, 
has proved an infallible remedy for indigestion, debility. 
stomach, liver, nervous com ts, more especially epilepsy, 
apoplexy, and he successful poem of this 
preparation are beyond all precedent, and the extraordinary 
cures effected by the discoverer in the above maladies are 
without a parallel in the annals of medicine; and it is con- 
fidently believed that in no case need the sufferer despair, 
for practical experience has demonstrated, and success 
warranted the assertion, that in 99 cases out of every 100 
complete cures may be relied on. Sold in bottles at 2s. 9d., 
4s. 6d., 11s., 22s., 5l. each, by all Chemists, and by Dr. 
Hall's agent, Mr. AnDREWws, 8, Store Street, ‘ord Square. 
The following are a few testimonials, published by privilege :-— 
Sir Charles Locock, Physician-Accoucheur to her Majesty, 
stated at a meeting of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical 
Society, that in sixteen cases of epilepsy he had effected 


permanent 
one of the chemical preparations | 

“September 6, 1856.—Fhe Editor of the ‘Bury Gazette’ 
returns thanks to Dr. Hall for the great benefit he has re- 





ceived from his chlorate of potassa treatment in a severe 


nervous disease.’ 
Dr. Ferguson, King’s College Hospital, London, says:— 
“T have repeatedly prescribed your chlorate of potassa and 


» found it an agreeable and beneficial remedy. 


Mr. Brackenbury, her Majesty's Consul at Madrid, certifies 
that a ten guinea case of Dr. Hall 
daughter of epilepsy, May, 1858. — P ) 

Extract fromthe * Lancet,’ April 1, 1857.—“‘ In conclusion, 
we are of opinion that chlorate of potassa is a far superior 
remedy to the ones in general use for nervousness, indiges- 
tion, and liver complaints, when judiciously prescribed.” 

Attention is called to the f remarkable cure, 
which can be well authenticated, amongst many others:— 
“The symptoms under which this patient suffered more 
than 20 years were sudden loss of sensation, with convulsion 
of the voluntary muscles, the body bedewed with sweat, 
vomiting at the mouth, universal convulsions, with rolling 
of the eyes, the hands clinched in the fit, palpitation of the 
heart, respiration short, deep, and irregular; after the con- 
vulsion subsided the patient became drowsy for a consider- 
able time. These are the symptoms which show its decided 
epileptic character. For these affections he had been under 
many medical men, without finding any relief. He at 
length consulted Dr. Hall, and after taking his medicine 
(Chlorate of Potassa) for six months, was completely cured, 
and has not had a relapse for the last nine months —Signed 
Jou Tovrt, Victoria Place, Southmeiton, Devon, Aug. 1856." 

“Stourbridge, April 19th, 1858.—Sir, I have before ac- 
knowledged the receipt of a case containing a bottle of your 
Chlorate of Potassa. In accordance with your wish, I write 
to inform you that I have nearly taken the whole of it, and 
seem to be completely free from the fits, I not having had 
but one slight attack since I commenced t the medicine ; 
whereas, previous to my doing so, I freq had four or 
five during the course of one night. The only ion I 
now feel is an irregularity in the action of my bowels, which, 
if Lcould have removed, I should be in the enjoyment of 
perfect health.—I am, sit, your very obedient servant, 
Grorce Bowb).E8.” 

Dr. Hall’s Chlorate of Potassa may be procured, by order, 
through any chemist. In cases of Epilepsy, and other 
malignant Gennes, the large bottles are preferable, as they 
are several degrees stronger than the small ones, and because 
it is absolutely necessary that Chlorate of Potassa be taken 
for a considerable period, as its beneficial action depends 
npon its being absorbed by the blood, and sometimes for 
several weeks after all symptoms of the disease shail have 
ceased, inasmuch as it oxydises the blood and removes 
vitiated humours, i vigour and relief to the most 


“s Potassa cured his | 
j 
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OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS. 
PURE AIR—GOOD BLOOD.—November fogs dis- 
tress the strongest; they render the atmosphere so impure 
that the blood soon becomes contaminated, and in its 
circulation depresses every organ. Holloway’s Pills surpass 
every known medicine in their ying and curative 
powers; they not only deprive the blood of its impurities, 
but expel all morbid matters deposited in any organ, and 
place it in a healthy condition. The Ointment rubbed on the 
skin, passing through it, cleanses all adjacent organs, such 
as stomach, liver, lungs, and kidneys. This Ointment, well 
rubbed over the stomach, wonderfully assists the pills in 
correcting indigestion and flatulency. 





KEATING S PERSIAN INSECT-DE- 
STROYING POWDER, unrivalled in destroying 
Fleas, Bugs, Flies, Beetles, Moths, and every of 
Insect, and harmless to animal life. Sold in Packets, Is. 
| and 2s. 6d. each (1s. Packets sent free by post for Fourteen 
| Stamps), by Tuomas Kzatixc, Chemist, 79, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, E.C. 





Stamps, post free, from the Author, and undermentioned 


Agents, 

OX NERVOUS DEBILITY, and the IN- 
FIRMITIES of YOUTH and MANHOOD, or the 
CAUSEand CURE of PREMATURE DECLINE, with Plain 
Directions for restoration to Health and Vigour; being a Medi- 
| cal Essay on Nervous Diseases, their Prevention and Cure, the 
result of 25 years’ successful practice. By Dr. J. L. CURTIS, 
No. 15, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, LON- 

DON. Consultations from 10 to 3 and 6 to 8 
“The author has conferred a great boon by publishing his 
little work, which points out the source of decline in youth, 
or a ad premature old age."—Daily Telegraph, 

+ 1856. 


“ We feel no hesitation in saying that there is no member 
of society by whom the book will not be found useful— 


er clergyman.” —Sun, Evening Paper. 
Sold by Kent & Co., Paternoster Row; Many, 39, Cornhill 





Just published, price Is., New Edition, by post 14 stamps. 


i hg SCIENCE OF LIFE; or, How to 
Live, and What to Live For; Explanatory of the Mys- 


| Life. With Instructions for securing Health and Strength, 
and Remarks on the Treatment of ders incidental to 
Sedentary Life. 
y a Physician of Twenty Years’ Practice. 

Contents: The Physical Education of Early Life—The 
| Art of Prolonging Life—The Theory of The 
} Stomach and its Difficulties—The Cultivation of the Affec- 
| tions, and the Regulation of the Passions—Nervous Dis- 
orders, &c. 





London, Mass, 39, Cornhill, and all Booksellers. 





R. KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 

opposite the Haymarket. OPEN DAILY from Twelve 
till Five, and from Seven till Ten. 

PROGRAMME OF LECTURES FOR OCTOBER. 
| Three and Eight o’clock—lIll effects of various avocations 
| upon Health, with Pictorial Illustrations shown by the 
| Oxyhydrogen Light, and the Oxyhydrogen Microscope. 
Nine o’clock—Half-an-hour with the Mediums aad Spirit- 
Rappers, with numerous experiments. 
Admission, ONE SHILLING. 


R. KAHN’S “PHILOSOPHY OF MAR- 

RIAGE,” and his new work on “Woman, specially 

idered in her relation to the Married State.” Published 

by ALLEN, 20, Warwick Lane, price One Shilling each ; or 

either sent free by post for eighteen stamps direct from the 
Author. ‘ 





Address, 17, Harley Street, Cavendish Square. 


RUPTIONS ON THE FACE, BOILS, 
RINGWORM, BAD LEGS, and all Affections of the 
Skin, even if of long standing. CURED by a registered 
Medical Practitioner of thirty years’ successful practice in 
such cases. Consultation hours, One to Four daily, and 
Seven to Eight in the Evening. at 1, 
Harewood Square, N. W. 











Just published, 7lst th price 1s., post free for 13 
stamps. sold by Mann, 39, Cornhill, London; or direct 
from the Author. 


Dp: La’MERT on SPERMATORKRHEA ; 
: an Original Essay on the Treatment and Cure of 
NERVOUS and PHYSICAL DEBILITY, resulting from 
excesses, or in Tropical Climates. With Cases and 
Engravings from Life, representing the various Organs in 
Health and Disease. 


Dr. La’MERT, Honorary Member of the London_Hos- 
pital Medical Society, Registered Licentiate of the Royal 
Society of Apothecaries, &c., is the only legally qualified 
practitioner who, for 20 years, has devoted his attention to 
the treatment of these disorders, which are so frequently 





debilitated constitution; or the Discoyerer would ad 
according to the particular symptoms, iffconsulted. 


may be consulted every Thursday evening), at his | 
sesidence, 1, Upper Gower Street, Bedford Square. | 


aggravated by the unskilfulness of ignorant empirics, some- 
times names of eminent medical men, clergyman, 


| or pretended M.A’s, &c. At home for consultation daily, 
Sold by Dr. Hatt’s AcenTs, and by the Discoverer (who | 


from 10 till 2, and from 6 till 8. 
37, Bedford Square, London. 


ALDNESS — LUXURIANT HAR— 
CLEVELAND'S GLYCERINE EXTRACT, for the 
production of whiskers, strengthening the hair, and pre- 
venting its falling off, is unrivalled ; it removes scurf and 
dandriff, cleanses the skin of the head, and keeps the hair 
beautifully moist and glossy. One trial will satisfy the 
mest sceptical. Price, Is. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 3s. 6d.; by post, 
24 stamps.—ANDREWS, Chemist, Store Street, Bedford 
Square; ‘and all chemists and perfumers. 





QUACKERY UNMASKED, with Prescriptions in English _ 
Now ready, sent free for 2 stamps. “ 
UACKS, QUACKERY, and the NEW 





whether such person hold the relation of a parent, preceptor, | 


teries of Man’s Existence, and the various Phenomena of | 


MEDICAL ACT, forming a complete of the 
extortions, impositions, and deceptions by quacks 
under their various forms, guises, and designations, with 
hints and sug, By 


uggestions for their complete sup jon. 
Dr. SARGEANT, M.R.C.S.. L.S.A.. late of Kine Street, 
Long Acre, and now of 8, Store Street, Bedford Square, of 


| the author, 8, Store Street, Bedford Square. 
J st Published, the 150th Thousand, Price 1s., in postage | * - 


| 


UACKERY UNMASKED ; its Extortions, 





i Impositions, and Deceptions fully Exposed. Sent free 
for 2 stamps by Dr. SARGEANT, 8, Store Street, Bedford 
Square, London. 





LECTRICITY IS LIFE!!! Under the 
Patronage of the Governor-General of India, and 
| sanctioned by the “3 Consumptive Hospital at Montreal. 
| Dr. SARGEANT’S CHARCOAL PILLS, for the speedy 
relief and ultimate care of Coughs, Colds, Consum 

| Asthma, ty of Breathing, and at Die 


| of the L Gout, Rhe epsy, 
| eases ungs, umatism, ion, Epil 
| Nervous Debility, and Liver and Snail , : 


The success which has attended these pills Spee 


rallel in the annals of medicine, and the principle upon 

their action depends as a purifier of the system, being well 
| understood and universally admitted amongst medical men ; 
| it is not saying too much that every person of weak or 
| delicate habit suffering from the above disease, sh not 
despair until they have tried howfar they may tend to relieve 
) their symptoms ; and of course it eannot be pretended in every 
| case to effect a cure, but believ that the majority of those 
| diseases which hitherto have medical men have been 
| relieved by this medicine, it is unhesitating}: 

| to the notice of the world at large, who, th 

prejudiced against patent medicines, may be in 
instance to accept the position and high medical qualifica- 
tions of the discoverer to be some mtee for the sound- 
ness of the theory that “‘ Electricity is life,” and that purified 
charcoal, containing an abundance of carbon, is the best 
remedy for supplying the deficiency of this substance in the 
animal frame. 





Certificate from Dr. Andrew Ure. 
Mareh, 20, 1849. 
Str,—I have analysed your charcoal pills, and have no 
hesitation in saying, that as a purifier of the system, they 
contain in a very large degree the component parts necessary 
to accomplish this object.—ANDEEW Ure. 
To Dr. Sargeant, M.R.C.8. 





Certificate from W. T. Brande, Esq., of her Majesty's Mint, 
F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry at the Royal Institution, 
&e. &e. 


| Ithink your proposal of introducing carbon into the 
| system by the medium of charcoal is very reasonable, and 
| likely to to do good.—W. T. Bzanve. 


Opinion of Sir Benjamin Brodie. 
| It appears to me that your mode of prescribing charcoal is 
| a very convenient form of administering what may prove a 
} inest useful medicine. 

| Dose for coughs, asthma, hoarseness, consumption, &c., 
| two at night and two in the m rning. 

For indigestion, debility, nervousness, epilepsy, one three 
times a day; one hour before each meal, and two every other 
| night at bed-time. 

| 


| For pains in the back, loins, rheumatism, two at night and 


} 





| Gaocdlved ta "a pine af water, and of which a small wine- 


assist their beneficial inasmuch as 
being of an aperient character, the bowels would not be 
acted upon unless some aperient was resorted to. 


DR. SARGEANT’S CHARCOAL PILLLS 


may be had of all chemists; and wholesale of Hannay, 

, Edwards, . and of the discoverer (who may 
be consulted daily from 10 in the ‘until 8 in the 
eve ), Dr. SARGEANT, 8, STORE ST T, BEDFORD 
SQUARE, LONDON. Price Is. 14d, 2s. $d, 48. 6d, 10s., 
and 33s. per box. 


N.B.—Clergymen supplied gratis to distribute to their 
Poor Parishioners. 
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MR. BENTLEY'S NEW WORKS. 


TO BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK. 








L 
The JOURNALS and CORRESPONDENCE of WILLIAM FIRST LORD AUCK- 


LAND: with an Introduction by the Right Hon. and Right Rev. THE BISHOP OF BATH AND WELIS. 
Very and Letters of the following distinguished persons now for the first time i 
will be found in the work :— 


William Pitt the Statesman. 


Lord Malmesbury. 
Charles James Fox. The Duke of Dorset. 
Edmund Burke. Josiah Wedgwood. 
Storer, the witty Correspondent of George Selwyn. Sir Sidney Smith. 
Lord Loughborough. 


The Duke of Marlborough. 
Lord H. Spencer. 
Lord Grenville. 


Moore, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
M. Huber, the friend of Necker the French Minister. 





Lord Carmarthen. Sir Grey Cooper. 
Sir Joseph Yorke. Lord Glenbervie. 
Lord Gower. Lord North. 
Adam Smith. Lady Auckland. 
Lord Tharlow. 


The Duke of Portland. 
Two vols Svo., with Portraits of Lord and Lady Auckland, from Original Paintings, price 30s. 


IL 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY and CORRESPONDENCE of MARY GRANVILLE 
(irs. DELANY), including Letters from some of the most distinguished persons of her time, and presenting a 
picture of the Court of England and of Literary and Fashionable Society from a very early part of the 18th 


century nearly to its close. With interesting personal reminiscences of King Geo: III. and Queen Charlotte. 
By the Right Hon. LADY LLANOVER. j : ot - 


The following is a List of the exquisite Engravings to be found in the volumes :— 
Frances Viscountess Scudamore (from an enamel). Lady Sara Cowper, Daughter of the Ist Ear Cowper (from 
Mrs. Granville, mother of Mrs. Delany (from an enamel). an enamel by Zincke). me iti 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague (enamelled by Zincke, in the | M@™pre Cavendish Barley (enamelied by Zincke, from the 

possession of the Duke of Portland). i ‘ 
Letitia Beshe (0 ati George Granville Lord Lansdowne (from an enamel). 

(from a miniature). : Mary Granville, Mrs. Delany, (from a Portrait by Opie). 

Catherine Hyde, Duchess of Queensberry. William Cavendish Marquis of Titchfield (from an enamel 
Prior's ‘Kitty beautiful and pretty” (from an Oil Painting). 


by Zincke, in the Portland Collection). 
Mary Granville, Mrs. Delany, (from an enamel). Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, the learned Translator of Epictet 


Three vols. 8vo., 600 pp. in each, with numerous fine engravings from Original Oil Paintings, Minatures, and 
Enamels by Zincke, and some from the Exquisite Portland Enamels, 42s. 








TIL. 


DISCOVERY OF CARTHAGE. CARTHAGE AND ITS REMAINS. Being 


an Account of Excavations and Researches on the site of the Pheenician metropolis, and in other adjacent places. 


Conducted under the auspices of her Majesty’s Government. By Dr. N. DAVIS, F.R.G.S. 8vo., with 
numeroas fine Illustrations, 21s. 


IV. 


LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of CANTERBURY, from the Mission of Augustine 


a = Death of Howley, By WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Vol. L 
‘0. 15s. 


The GREATEST of the PLANTAGENETS ; an Historical Memoir. By 
EDMUND CLIFFORD. §Svo. 12s. 


Few of our English writers have done justice to the high intellect and largeness of heart of King Edward the 
First, nor to the practical wisdom apparent in every act and of this great founder of the English Constitution. 


VL 


GEMS AND JEWELS. Their History, Geography, Chemistry, and ‘Ana. From 


the earliest ages te the present time. By Madame DE BARRERA, Author of “Memoirs of Rachel” 
One vol, with Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 


VIL. 


LORD DUNDONALD’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Vols. 1 and 2, 8vo., with Plans, 28s. 
[Now ready. 

“The great Captain, the second volume of whose Autobiography was written but yesterday, has gone to his rest. He 
survived to tell his own story at length, and to hear the public verdict that he had been cruelly oppressed, and that his 
name, under a cloud for a season, would henceforward be an honoured name for ever.”—Atheneum. 

“The death of Lord Dundonald followed within little more than a week of the publication of the second and con- 
-cluding volume of that Autobiography to which he looked for his vindication from the t charges which so long 
oppressed him. The brightest talents, the most heroic courage, and the warmest patriotism earned for Lord Dundonald 
an ignominious expulsion from the service of which he was the most brilliant ornament. Now that he is dead his 
country will place him high in the catalogue of her naval worthies."—Saturday Review. 

“The eagerness of public expectation for the second volume is fully justified by the contents, and we cannot be too 
thankful that time was granted its illustrious author to leave on record so complete a vindication of his spotless honour. 
Had he died without writing it, the event would have been nothing less than a national misfortune.""—Spectator. 


VIL. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of VALENTINE DUVAL. Edited by the Author of 


“MARY POWELL.” Post Svo., 7s. 6d. [Now ready. 


‘A work worth reading ; its subject is one of never-failing interest. It will have a special attraction for intellectual 
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WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS 
HAVE IN THE PRESS:— 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE REV. DR. 
ALEXANDER CARLYLE, Minister of Inveresk, con- 
taining Memorials of the Men and Events of his Time. 
Inone volume 8yo., with a Portrait, price l4s. . 

uesday, Nov. 27. 


LIVES of LORD CASTLEREAGH and SIR 

CHARLES STEWART, Second and Third Marquesses 
of Londonderry. From the Original Papers of the 
rad and r sources. -By SIR ARCHIBALD 
A , Bart., D.C.L., Author of “The History of 
Europe.” In two vels. octavo. 

THE MONKS OF THE WEST. By the 
COUNT DE MONTALEMBERT. An Authorised 
Translation. In two vols. octavo. 











THE PUNJAB AND DELHI IN 1857: being 

a Narrative of the Measures by which the Punjab was 

Saved and Delhi Recovered during the Indian Mutiny. 

By the Rev. J. CAVE-BROWNE, Chaplain of the 
Movable Column. With Plans of the Chief 
and of the diff Engag t 





PURITANISM and its LEADERS. 
CROMW ELL—MILTON—BAXTER—BUNYAN. By 
JOHN TULLOCH, D.D., Principal and Professor of 
, St. Mary’s College, in the University of St. 
Andrew's, Author of “‘ Leaders of the Reformation,” &c. 


be oy LIBRARY EDITION of SIR 

EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S NOVELS. In 
volumes of a convenient and handsome form. Printed 
in a large readable type. Published monthly, price 5s. 
‘Thirteen Vols. are published. 

A Cheap Edition. 
THE WRSE OF TIME: A POEM. By 
POLLOK, A.M. With a Memoir of the 
Author. In foolscap octavo, price 5s. 
POETICAL WORKS of D. M. MOIR (4). 
A New Edition, with a Memoir by Tuomas Armp, and 
Portrait. In two vols., price 12s. 
NEW GENERAL ATLAS. 

THE ROYAL ATLAS of MODERN GEO- 
‘GRAPHY: In a series of entirely original and authentic 
Maps, with a Index to each Map, arranged so as 
to obviate the former inconvenient method of reference 
by Degrees and Minutes of Longitude and Latitude. 
By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., F-R.G.S., 
&c., pher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, Author 
of the “ Physical Atlas, &c. To be completed in 10 Parts 
(7 published), price 10s. 6d each. Part VIIL will be pub- 
lished in December, and the Concluding Parts early in 
1861, forming a handsome volume in royal folio. 

THE PAST and the PRESENT of the 
GLOBE: being a Sketch in Outline of the World's 
Life-System. By DAVID PAGE, F.G.S., Author of 
“Text-Books of logy.” 

THE FORESTER: A Practical Treatise on 
the Formation of Plantations, the Planting, Rearing, 
and en of Forest Trees,"&. By JAMES 
BROWN, Wood Manager, Grantown, Strathspey. A 
New and Enlarged Edition. [In a few days. 

SECOND ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 


YEAR-BOOK of AGRICULTURAL 
FACTS FOR 1860. Edited by ROBERT SCOTT 
BURN. In fcap. octavo. 


PAST AND FUTURE of BRITISH 
RELATIONS in CHINA. By Captain SHERARD 
OSBORN, C.B.,R.N. Witha Map of China and Chart 
of the Peiho from the Entrance to Pekin. In crown 
octavo, price 5s. 

TRIOTS and FILIBUSTERS ; or, CI- 
PASENTS of POLITICAL and B ipcoksTony 
TRAVEL. By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Author of 
“Lord Elgin’s Mission to China and Japan,” “* Min- 
nesota and the Far West,’ &c. In crown octavo, 
price 5s. 
ARRATIVE OF THE EARL OF ELGIN’S 
- MISSION to CHINA and JAPAN. By LAURENCE 
OLIPHANT, Private to Lord Elgin. In two 
volumes octavo, price £2 2s. Illustrated with numerous 
Engravings in Chromo-Lithography, Maps, and En- 
gravings on Wood, from Original Drawings and Photo- 
graphs. 


TALES FRO “BLACKWOOD.” To be 
completed in twelve vols., price 1s. 6d. each. 


LADY LEE’S WIDO OOD. By Lieut.- 
Colonel E, B. HAMLEY. With Engravings. Third 
edition. Crown octavo, price 6s. 

HANDY BOOK ON PROPERTY LAW. 
By LORD ST. LEONARDS. A new edition, enlarged, 
with Index, crown octavo, price 33. 6d. 


PHYSICAL ATLAS of NATURAL PHE- 
NOMENA. By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., 
&e., Geographer to the Queen for Scotland. A new 
and enlarged edition, consisting of 35 folio plates, 27 
smaller ones, printed in colours, with 135 pages of 
Letterpress, and Index. Imperial folio, half-bound 





youths of narrow means and eager ambition to excel in knowledge.”—Globe. 


“This work, the language of which is both powerful and exciting 
to this lady’s productions, and the moral of self-help and self- 
cannot fail to excite the ad 


, possesses al] the beauties which peculiarly belong 


d th reliance is brought out with a force and distinctness which 
miration of all classes of readers."—Leader. 
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